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WO  MESH  CHUNDER  BONNERJEE. 


, F few  words,  Mr.  W.  C.  Bonnerjee  was 
great  in  deed.  He  was  made  in  one  of 
Nature’s  generous  moods.  Intellect,  luck,, 
wealth,  power  over  men,  character, — all  were 
given  him  in  a large  measure.  He  stood 
a giant  among  his  countrymen.  India  was  too 
narrow  for  this  colossus.  If  he  had  been  born 
in  Europe,  nations  would  have  hung  on  his 
word.  When  a Gandharva  of  old  sinned,  he  was 
doomed  to  pass  a life  in  the  contracted  sphere  of 
Aryavarta. 


Yet  Mr.  Bonnerjee  bore  his  greatness  lightly, 
as  only  Nature’s  great  men  do.  Almost  the 
Dictator  of  Congress,  he  seemed  scarcely  con- 
scious of  his  power.  His  soul  dwelt  apart  from 
all  faction,  strife,  or  jealousy.  He  was  too  high 
for  personal  rivalry  or  envy.  The  arbiter  of  all 
differences,  India  hath  need  of  thee  at  this  hour  ! 
He  carried  with  him  unaffected  smiles,  oil  for 
troubled  waters,  and  rupees  that  never  jingled. 
Like  the  ideal  schoolmaster  his  presence  was 
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always  felt,  but  seldom  seen.  To  young  Con- 
gressmen he  is  unknown  personally,  having  re- 
moved his  activities  to  England  for  some  years. 
But  his  memory  pervades  the  Congress  pandal,  and 
his  name  can  hush  for  a moment  even  the  voice 
of  discord.  Here  was  a Caesar,  when  comes  such 
another  ! 

His  success  at  the  Bar,  which  far  transcended 
all  ordinary  measure,  was  paralleled  only  by  the 
result  of  his  advocacy  of  Congress.  He  it  was  that 
netted  Pandit  Ajudhia  Nath,  Mr.  George  Yule, 
and  Charles  Bradlaugh.  Who  else  could  have  won 
for  India  the  championship  of  the  bravest  soldier  of 
freedom  of  modern  times?  Twenty  years  ago,  when 
the  great  movement  was  started,  and  they  wanted 
for  their  first  President  a man  of  true  eleva- 
tion of  soul  and  unchallenged  weight,  they  could 
think  of  none  but  W.  C.  Bonnerjee.  Since  that 
time  he  held  the  first  place  in  the  Congress  Council, 
sharing  it  for  some  time  with  Mr.  Dadabhai  Nao- 
roji  till  the  G.  0.  M.  settled  in  England  and  being 
its  sole  occupant  subsequently  till  he  too  followed. 
Only  those  who  attended  the  Subjects  Committee 
Meetings,  at  which  the  work  of  Congress  is  really 
shaped,  can  know  the  reverence  with  which  his 
advice  was  listened  to  and  the  consummate  tact 
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and  wisdom  that  he  brought  to  bear  on  the  settle- 
ment of  differences.  Long  ago  we  learned  to  be 
independent  of  Mr.  A.  0.  Hume,  and  get  along 
with  only  his  bright  example  and  an  occasional 
letter  to  rouse  our  flagging  zeal.  For  some  years 
past  we  have  been,  so  far  as  Congress  work  in 
India  is  concerned,  independent  of  Mr.  W. 
O.  Bonnerjee  too.  For  while  life  lasted  it  was 
nob  possible  for  him  to  withold  from  the  British 
Committee  the  benefits  of  his  unrivalled  know- 
ledge or  of  his  unexampled  munificence.  So  it 
must  be  with  all  movements  that  have  to  last 
beyond  a lifetime.  The  first  leaders  must  in- 
fuse a self-perpetuating  principle  into  their 
constitution  so  that  the  succession  of  leaders 
may  be  both  continuous  and  efficient.  We  live 
in  our  descendants.  As  the  Sanskrit  proverb 
says,  the  father  is  born  again  in  the  son,  and 
is  proud  to  be  eclipsed  by  him.  Nothing  betrays 
the  unworthy  leader  so  much  as  a fear  that 
power  is  slipping  through  his  fingers  or  retire- 
ment from  the  helm  with  offended  dignity  at  the 
first  sight  of  a junior  begging  to  be  taught  the 
secret. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Bonnerjee  was  born  at  Kidderpore, 
in  his  grandfather’s  estate,  in  December  1844,  the 
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same  year  in  which  Mr.  Budruddin  Tyabji,  was 
born.  His  grandfather,  Baba  Pitambar  Bonnerjee, 
was  banian  of  a firm  of  attorneys  in  Calcutta 
named  Collier,  Bird  & Co.  His  eldest  son,  Grees 
Chandra,  first  entered  his  father’s  office  as  clerk, 
and,  after  being  articled  to  two  lawyers  succes- 
sively, passed  the  attorney’s  examination  in  1859 
and  finally  became  partner  of  a firm  named  Judge 
and  Bonnerjee.  His  practical  knowledge  of  law 
and  skill  in  conveyancing  were  remarkable.  The 
subject  of  our  sketch  was  Grees  Chandra’s  second 
son.  He  thus  came  of  a family  of  lawyers,  and 
it  was  from  his  father’s  firm  that  he  got  his 
first  case  at  the  Calcutta  Bar.  His  career  at 
school  was  not  promising,  private  theatricals 
proving  a stronger  attraction  than  books.  First 
at  the  Oriental  Seminary,  then  at  the  Hindu 
School,  he  received  some  education  till  1861  when 
he  ought  to  have  appeared  for  the  Matriculation 
Examination.  Instead,  however,  his  father  got 
him  articled  to  an  attorney  named  W.  P. 
Downing.  Next  year  he  joined  the  office  of  Mr. 
W.  F.  Gallanaers,  and  acquired  an  intimate  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  art  of  writing  out 
deeds  and  pleadings  that  was  to  stand  him  in 
good  stead  later  on.  It  was  during  this  part 
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of  his  career  that  he  established  the  Bengalee  as 
a weekly  newspaper, — the  first  manifestation 
of  that  public  spirit  which  could  not  be  sup- 
pressed even  by  the  most  absorbing  legal  practice. 

In  1864  he  competed  for,  and  being  the  only 
competitor  obtained,  one  of  the  five  scholarships 
which  Mr.  Rustomji  Jamsetji  Jeejeebhai  had 
founded  for  the  benefit  of  Indian  students  pro- 
ceeding to  England  for  the  study  of  law.  He 
joined  the  Middle  Temple  where  his  good  fortune 
procured  him  the  tuition  of  two  eminent  lawyers, 
T.  H.  Dart  and  Edward  Fry.  Here  one  of  his 
fellow-students  was  Mr.  Budruddin  Tyabji,  who 
was  to  share  with  him  for  many  years  the 
honours  and  the  anxieties  of  political  leadership. 
While  studying  law,  he  took  part  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  London  Indian  Society,  which  has 
since  become  a powerful  factor  in  Indian  politics. 
In  1867  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  and  set  up 
practice  in  the  High  Court  of  Calcutta  next  year. 
His  first  brief  has  been  already  referred  to.  It 
was  but  the  beginning  of  what  was  to  become  the 
most  extensive  and  lucrative  practice  of  any 
barrister  in  India.  His  strong  memory,  prodi- 
gious industry,  and  genial  disposition  combined 
with  early  training  in  the  business  of  the  attor- 
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ney  and  the  ungrudging  professional  help  of  a 
thriving  barrister  named  Pitt-Kennedy  raised, 
him  to  the  very  top  of  the  Bar.  There  were  only 
two  other  Indian  barristers  before  him, — Mr. 
Michael  Madhu  Sudan  Dutta  and  Mr.  Mano 
Mohan  Ghose.  The  former  did  not  take  his 
profession  seriously,  while  the  latter  cared  only 
for  mofussil  practice  in  the  criminal  line.  Though 
thus  almost  without  an  Indian  rival,  Mr.  Bonner- 
jee  seems  at  first  to  have  suffered  for  his  colour. 
He  himself  told  a friend  that  “ at  the  outset 
he  received  but  scant  courtesy  from  those  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession  (attorneys,  presumably) 
who  were  of  his  own  race.  Some  fought  shy  of 
him  before  he  had  obtained  a certain  footing  at 
the  Bar,  others,  indeed,  were  jealous  of  the  young 
practitioner  who,  conscious  of  his  superior  strength, 
looked  down  upon  them  sometimes  with  a dis- 
dainful smile. ” His  father  had  died  just  before 
he  joined  the  Calcutta  Bar,  but  his  place  in  the 
firm  had  been  taken  by  his  uncle  Babu  Joykissen 
Gatigooly.  Other  relations  too  and  friends  Mr. 
Bonner jee  had  among  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession. Among  his  best  patrons  and  well-wishers 
at  this  time  was  an  influential  member  of  the 
aristocracy  named  Maharaja  Kamal  Krishna, 
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Bauadur.  To  this  gentleman  Mr.  Bonnerjee 
paid  to  the  end  the  greatest  respect  and  showed 
the  liveliest  gratitude.  He  always  stood  bare- 
legged in  his  presence  and  named  his  eldest  son, 
after  him,  Kamal  Krishna  Shelley  Bonnerjee. 
One  of  the  early  ambitions  to  which  he  gave 
playful  expression  was  that  he  should  earn  ten 
thousand  rupees  a month.  This  he  realised  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  his  income  at  its  highest 
often  exceeded  twice  that  amount.  Though  latter- 
ly he  spent  half  the  year  in  England,  he  was 
often  engaged  by  cable  in  important  cases,  and 
his  assistants  met  him  in  Bombay  and  instructed 
him  on  the  way  to  Calcutta.  He  gave  a 
helping  hand,  whenever  he  could,  to  deserving 
juniors,  and  some  Englishmen  have  been  reci- 
pients of  his  generosity.  He  officiated  as  Stand- 
ing Counsel  for  four  years,  and  declined  a Judge- 
ship  of  the  High  Court  more  than  once.  It  would 
have  been  a strange  thing  if  he  had  given  up  his 
unique  income  at  the  Bar  for  a third  or  a quarter  of 
it  on  the  JBench.  He  rendered  eminent  services  to 
the  public  in  espousing  the  causes  of  Messrs. 
Surendra  Nath  Bannerjee  and  Robert  Knight,  two 
Editors  whose  outspoken  and  fearless  criticism  had 
made  them  obnoxious  to  the  powers-that-be.  His 
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career  as  a Lawyer  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
semi-official  pronouncement  of  Mr.  Sinha,  Officiat- 
ing Advocate- General. 

His  career  at;  the  Bar  was  one  of  exceptional  brilliance. 
Within  a few  years  he  almost  reached  to  the  top  of  his 
profession.  On  the  Original  Side,  I venture  to  think, 
there  has  not  been,  for  at  least  many,  many  years,  a 
practitioner  in  whom  the  Judges,  the  Attorne/s,  and  the 
litigating  public  had  the  same  amount  of  confidence  as 
they  had  in  Mr.  Bonnerjee.  After  having  attained  to 
the  highest  practice  possible  on  the  Original  Side,  Mr. 
Bonnerjee  commenced  to  practise  on  the  Appellate  Side, 
and  his  success  on  that  side  was  as  rapid  as  on  the 
Original  Side  of  this  Court.  A sound  lawyer,  a perfect 
draughtsman,  and  a brilliant  cross-examiner,  Mr.  Bonner- 
jee  was  to  many  of  us  the  ideal  of  a perfect  Advocate  of 
this  Court.  His  merit  was  appreciated  both  by  the  public 
and  the  Government  of  this  country,  and  in  1883,  he  was 
appointed  to  act  as  Standing  Counsel  to  the  Government 
of  India,  which  appointment  he  held  for  more  than  four 
years. 

Official  honours  came  to  him  in  due  course.  He 
was  appointed  a Fellow  of  the  Calcutta  University 
in  1880,  became  President  of  the  Law  Faculty  in 
1886,  and  represented  the  University  in  the 
Bengal  Legislative  Council  in  1894  and  1895.  To 
this  period  Mr.  Bomesh  Chunder  Dutt  refers  in 
these  terms  : 

In  1894  and  1895,  Mr.  Bonnerjee  and  I worked  together 
in  the  Bengal  Legislative  Council.  I had  been  nominated 
by  the  Government,  and  Mr.  Bonnerjee  held  the  higher 
position  of  being  elected  by  the  people.  We  seldom 
differed  in  our  views,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  Mr. 
Bonnerjee’s  manly  fight  for  his  countrymen  was  fruitful 
of  good  results. 
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The  official  recognition,  however,  that  was  ex- 
tended to  him  is  nothing  to  the  honours  that  the 
nation  paid  him.  It  was  in  1885  that  Bombay 
witnessed  the  first  Session  of  the  Indian  National 
Congress,  destined  to  become  the  instrument  of 
untold  good  to  the  country  as  well  as  “ the  sound- 
est triumph  of  British  administration  and  a 
crown  of  glory  to  the  British  nation.”  Mr.  W.C. 
Bonnerjee  bias  himself  told  the  story  of  the  origin 
of  the  Congress.  It  deserves  to  be  repeated  here, 
as  it  has,  unscathed,  run  the  gauntlet  flung  down 
to  it  by  the  indiscreet  and  injudicious  biographer 
of  the  Marquis  of  Duffer  in  and  Ava. 

It  will  probably  be  news  to  many  that  the  Indian 
National  Congress,  as  it  was  originally  started  and  as  it 
has  since  been  carried  on,  is  in  reality  the  work  of  the 
Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava  when  that  nobleman  was 
Governor-General  of  India.  Mr.  A.  O.  Hume,  C.B., 
had,  in  1884,  conceived  the  idea  that  it  would  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  country  if  leading  Indian  politicians 
could  be  brought  together  once  a year  to  discuss  social 
matters  and  be  upon  friendly  footing  with  one  another. 
He  did  not  desire  that  politics  should  form  part  of  their 
discussion,  for  there  were  recognised  political  bodies  in 
Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras  and  other  parts  of  India,  and  he 
thought  that  these  bodies  might  suffer  in  importance  if, 
when  Indian  politicians  from  different  parts  of  the  country 
came  together,  they  discussed  politics.  His  idea  further 
was  that  the  Governor  of  the  Province  where  the  poli- 
ticians met  should  be  asked  to  preside  over  them  and 
that  thereby  greater  cordiality  should  be  established  be- 
tween the  official  classes  and  the  non-official  Indian  politi- 
cians. Full  of  these  ideas  he  saw  the  noble  Marquis 
when  he  went  to  Simla  early  in  1885  after  having  in  the 
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December  previous  assumed  the  Viceroyalty  of  India. 
Lord  Dufferin  took  great  interest  in  the  matter  and  after 
considering  over  it  for  some  time  he  sent  for  Mr,  Hume 
and  told  him  that,  in  his  opinion,  Mr.  Iiume’s  project 
would  not  be  of  much  use.  He  said  there  was  no  body 
of  persons  in  this  country  who  performed  the  functions 
which  Her  Majesty’s  Opposition  did  in  England.  The 
newspapers,  even  if  they  really  represented  the  views  of 
the  people,  were  not  reliable,  and  as  the  English  were 
necessarily  ignorant  of  what  was  thought  of  them  and 
their  policy  in  native  circles,  it  would  be  very  desirable 
in  the  interests  as  well  of  the  rulers  as  of  the  ruled  that 
Indian  politicians  should  meet  yearly  and  point  out  to 
the  Government  in  what  respects  the  administration  was 
defective  and  how  it  could  be  improved  ; and  he  added 
that  an  assembly  such  as  he  proposed  should  not  be  pre- 
sided over  by  the  local  Governor,  for  in  his  presence  the 
people  might  not  like  to  speak  out  their  minds.  Mr. 
Hume  was  convinced  by  Lord  Dufferin’s  arguments  and 
when  he  placed  the  two  schemes,  his  own  and  Lord 
Dufferin’s  before  leading  politicians  in  Calcutta,  Bombay, 
Madras,  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  latter  unani- 
mously accepted  Lord  Dufferin’s  scheme  and  proceeded 
to  give  effect  to  it.  Lord  Dufferin  had  made  it  a condi- 
tion with  Mr.  Hume  that  his  name  in  connection  with 
the  scheme  of  the  Congress  should  not  be  divulged  so 
long  as  he  remained  in  the  country,  and  this  condition 
was  faithfully  maintained  and  none  but  the  men  con- 
sulted by  Mr.  Hume  knew  anything  about  the  matter. 

A proud  man  must  Mr.  Bonnerjee  have  been 
when  at  the  first  gathering  in  Bombay  of  the 
hundred  best  men  in  all  India,  Mr.  A.  0.  Hume 
proposed,  the  Hon.  Mr.  S.  Subrahmania  Aiyar 
(now  Sir  Justice)  seconded,  and  the  Hon. 
Mr.  K.  T.  Telang  supported,  the  motion  that 
“ Mr.  W.  C.  Bonnerjee,  Standing  Counsel, 
Bengal,  be  invited  to  assume  the  Office  of  Pre- 
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sident  of  the  Congress.”  His  opening  speech  was 
characteristically  short.  It  could  not  be  shorter, 
— or  more  weighty.  He  first  claimed  that  the 
Congress  was  representative. 

Surely  never  had  so  important  and  comprehensive  an 
assemblage  occurred  within  historical  times  on  tfie  soil 
of  India.  He  claimed  for  it  an  entirely  representative 
character.  It  was  true  that,  judged  from  the  standard 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  they  were  not  representatives, 
of  the  people  of  India  in  the  sense  the  members  of  the 
House  were  representatives  of  the  constituencies.  But 
if  community  of  sentiments,  community  of  feelings,  and 
community  of  wants  enabled  any  one  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  others,  then  assuredly  they  might  justly  claim  to  be 
the  representatives  of  the  people  of  India.  It  might  be 
said  that  they  were  self-elected,  but  that  was  not  so. 
The  news  that  this  Congress  would  be  held  had  been 
known  throughout  the  year  in  the  different  provinces  of 
India,  and  they  all  knew  that  everywhere  the  news  had 
been  received  with  great  satisfaction  by  the  people  at 
large,  and  though  no  formal  elections  had  been  held,  the 
representatives  had  been  selected  by  all  the  different 
Associations  and  Bodies,  and  he  only  wished  that  all  thus 
selected  had  been  able  to  attend,  instead  of  their  having 
now  to  lament  the  absence  of  many  valued  coadjutors, 
whose  attendance  had  been  unhappily  barred  by  various 
unfortunate  circumstances. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  to  read  at  this  distance 
of  time  the  tentative,  vague,  and  perhaps  too 
obvious  statement  that  the  President  made  at  the 
time  of  the  oBjects  of  the  Congress  : 

(а)  The  promotion  of  personal  intimacy  and  friendship 
amongst  all  the  more  earnest  workers  in  our  country’s 
cause  in  the  (sic  various  ?)  parts  of  the  Empire. 

(б)  The  eradication  by  direct  friendly  personal  inter- 
course of  all  possible  race,  creed,  or  provincial  prejudices 
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amongst  all  lovers  of  our  country,  and  the  fuller  develop- 
ment and  consolidation  of  those  sentiments  of  national 
unity  that  had  their  origin  in  their  beloved  Lord  Ripon’s 
ever  memorable  reign. 

( c ) The  authoritative  record  after  this  has  been  care- 
fully elicited  by  the  fullest  discussion  of  the  matured 
opinions  of  the  educated  classes  in  India  on  some  of  the 
more  important  and  pressing  of  the  social  questions  of 
the  day. 

(d)  The  determination  of  the  lines  upon  and  methods 
by  which  during  the  nest  twelve  months  it  is  desirable 
for  native  politicians  to  labour  in  the  public  interests. 

The  concluding  paragraph  contains  one  of  those 
protestations  of  loyalty  that  in  the  early  years  of 
Congress  every  speaker  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  in  defence  of  himself  and  of  the  movement 
in  general.  Though  perhaps  the  young  Congress- 
man of  the  present  day  considers  it  galling  to  be 
under  the  necessity  of  repeating  these  sentiments 
of  loyalty,  the  time  is  not  altogether  past  when 
suspicion  of  the  basic  motives  of  the  movement 
may  break  out  on  a large  scale.  Indeed,  such  a 
suspicion  has  now  gained  ground  in  the  mind  of 
our  enemies  to  quite  as  large  an  extent  as  ever. 

Surely  there  was  nothing  in  these  objects  to  which  any 
sensible  and  unprejudiced  man  could  possibly  take  ex- 
ception, and  yet  on  more  than  one  occasion  remarks  had 
been  made  by  gentlemen,  who  should  have  been  wiser, 
condemning  the  proposed  Congress,  as  if  it  were  a nest 
of  conspirators  and  disloyalists.  Let  him  say  once  for 
all,  and  in  this  he  knew  well  after  the  long  informal  dis- 
cussions that  they  had  had  amongst  themselves  on 
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the  previous  day,  that  he  was  only  expressing  the  senti- 
ments of  every  gentleman  present,  that  there  were  no 
more  thoroughly  loyal  and  consistent  well-wishers  of  the 
British  Government  than  were  himself  and  the  friends 
around  him.  In  meeting  to  discuss  in  an  orderly  and 
peaceable  manner  questions  of  vital  importance  affecting 
their  well-being,  they  were  following  the  only  course  by 
which  the  constitution  of  England  enabled  them  to 
represent  their  views  to  the  ruling  authority.  Much  had 
been  done  by  Great  Britain  for  the  benefit  of  India,  and 
the  whole  country  was  truly  grateful  to  her  for  it.  She 
had  given  them  order,  she  had  given  them  railways,  and, 
above  all,  she  had  given  them  the  inestimable  blessing  of 
Western  education.  But  a great  deal  still  remained  to 
be  done.  The  more  progress  the  people  made  in  educa- 
tion and  material  prosperity,  the  greater  would  be  the 
insight  into  political  matters  and  the  keener  their  desire 
for  political  advancement.  He  thought  that  their  desire 
to  be  governed  according  to  the  ideas  of  Government  pre- 
valent in  Europe  was  in  no  way  incompatible  with  their 
thorough  loyalty  to  the  British  Government.  All  that 
they  desired  was  that  the  basis  of  the  Government  should 
be  widened  and  that  the  people  should  have  their  proper 
and  legitimate  share  in  it.  The  discussions  that  would 
take  place  in  this  Congress  would,  he  believed,  be  as 
advantageous  to  the  ruling  authorities  as  he  was  sure  it 
would  be  to  the  people  at  large. 

For  the  second  Congress  in  Calcutta  in  1886 
Mr.  W.  C.  Benner jee  laboured  hard.  At  the 
actual  Session,  his  main  business  was  the  piloting 
of  a proposition  on  the  Jury  System  in  India. 

I ndeed,  this  subject  he  made  one  of  his  specialities 
in  Congress.  It  was  intended  to  secure  finality  for 
verdicts  of  acquittal,  the  power  having  been 
recently  given  to  District  Judges  of  referring 
cases  to  the  High  Court  when  they  happened  to 
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differ  from  such  verdicts.  There  was  great 
opposition  to  this,  for  in  those  early  days  public 
opinion  had  not  assumed  a definiteness  on  many 
matters.  In  the  end  Mr.  Bonnerjee  and  Mano 
Mohan  Ghose  were  together  able  to  clear  many 
misconceptions  and  get  the  proposition  accepted 
by  a large  majority.  The  only  other  proposition 
he  moved  was  to  the  effect  that  Standing  Congress 
Committees  should  be  formed  in  all  the  provinces 
of  India,  for  without  them  “ it  is  quite  impossible 
to  keep  up  a regular  correspondence  between  all 
the  different  parts  of  the  country  and  so  to  arrive 
in  due  time  at  a general  agreement  as  to  the 
various  questions  on  which  action  is  to  be  taken 
at  the  Congress.” 

At  the  Third  Congress  in  Madras  in  1887,  Mr. 
Bonnerjee  proposed  the  name  of  the  President, 
Mr.  Budruddin  Tyabji,  his  old  friend  and  fellow- 
student  in  England.  Mr.  Tyabji  was  doubly 
welcome  for  himself  and  for  the  race  that  he 
represented.  Mr.  Bonnerjee  naturally  referred 
to  the  significance  of  the  choice,  and  in  these 
days  when  designed  efforts  are  being  made  to  set 
the  communities  by  the  ears  and  a few  innocent 
Muhammadans  are  gulled  into  anti-Hindu  de- 
monstrations, it  is  just  as  well  to  quote  an  early 
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statement  of  the  Congress  attitude  in  the  matter 
by  such  a leader  as  our  hero. 

But.  in  this  connection,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  re- 
mind you  that  he  is  also  a Mahomedan  gentleman.  I 
am  very  sorry,  indeed,  to  have  to  say  it,  but  there  is  no 
disguising  the  fact,  that  in  Bengal,  in  some  quarters, 
amongst  our  Mahomedan  friends,  some  misapprehension 
as  to  the  scope  and  objects  of  our  National  Congress 
still  exists,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  that 
misapprehension  should  be  removed,  and  that  we  should 
be  in  fact,  as  we  are  in  thought,  one  community  and  one 
country,  owing  allegiance  to  one  Sovereign.  The  mis- 
apprehension under  which  those  Mahomedan  gentlemen 
(some  of  them  at  least)  labour,  who  do  not  cordially 
sympathise  with  us,  is  due,  I believe,  to  an  apprehension 
that  the  question  of  ‘‘Representative  Government”  which 
was  presented  to  the  Congress  of  the  year  1885,  which 
was  again  pressed  by  the  Congress  of  the  year  1886, 
and  which,  I believe,  will  be  once  more  urged  by  us  here 
will  not,  if  given  effect  to,  practically  prove  to  be  con- 
ducive to  the  interests  of  the  Mahomedan  population  of 
this  country.  I am  very  glad  to  hear  these  murmurs  of 
dissent  from  this  assembly  of  delegates,  a large  number 
of  whom,  I see,  are  Maliomedans,  because,  I was  just 
going  to  say  that  this  apprehension  was  perfectly  un- 
founded. There  is  nothing  in  the  objects  and  scope  of 
this  National  Congress,  which  can,  directly  or  indirectly 
be  in  any  way  inimical  to  the  interests  of  our  Mahomedan 
fellow-countrymen,  or  of  any  other  section  of  the  com- 
munity. We  want  a representative  Government  in  its 
truest  and  best  sense,  and  I,  for  one, — and  lam  speaking 
in  this  matter  on  behalf  of,  I believe,  the  whole  of  the 
Hindu  delegates— do  not  desire  a hole  and  corner 
representation,  but  a representation  of  every  community 
in  the  country,  so  that  the  whole  of  India  may  be 
perfectly  represented  to  the  governing  authorities — so 
that  their  grievances  may  be  remedied — so  that  every- 
thing necessary  to  make  the  nation  contented  and  happy, 
may  be  done  by  the  governing  authorities.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  detain  you  at  any  length  upon  this 
subject,  as  I see  We  are  all  agreed  upon  it.  * 
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At  this  Congress,  too,  the  President  had  great 
difficulty  in  conducting  the  proceedings,  for  sever- 
al propositions  were  either  opposed  or  often 
amended.  The  one  on  Military  Colleges  evoked  a 
great  deal  of  criticism,  and  at  one  stage  the  ex- 
pression native  of  India  was  introduced.  At  once 
up  rose  a delegate  and  asked  for  its  meaning.  The 
President  appealed  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Bonnerjee  who 
made  it  the  occasion  for  advancing  one  of  the 
principles  of  Congress : 

I thought  it  was  well  known,  that  all  Hindus,  all  Maho- 
medans,  all  Parsees,  all  Eurasians,  all  East  Indians  and 
all  domiciled  Europeans,  and  all  persons  born  in  India 
of  domiciled  parents  are.  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  “ natives 
of  India  f and  are  defined  to  be  so  by  statute.  The 
words  “ as  defined  by  statute  ” have  to  be  introduced, 
because  they  will  prevent  misunderstanding  on  the  part 
of  such  of  our  brethren  as  are  Eurasians,  East  Indians, 
or  domiciled  Europeans,  or  the  children  of  these,  all  of 
whom  are  really  included  in  the  legal  term  “ native  of 
India.”  We  are  now  perfectly  agreed  that  these  Col- 
leges should  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  of  India. 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  this  Congress  has  put  anything 
in  such  an  uncertain  way  that  it  might  hereafter  be  said 
that  Eurasians  and  East  Indians  and  domiciled  Euro- 
peans were  not  included  in  the  term  “ native  of  India” 

Next  year  Mr.  W.  C.  Bonnerjee  proceeded  to 
England  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  but  did  not 
take  his  time  altogether  easily.  With  the  help  of 
Mr.  Dadabhai  and  some  English  friends,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a political  agency  for  India 
jn  England,  He  also  addressed  several  meetings 
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in  different  parts  of  that  country  to  make  known 
Indian  grievances  and  rouse  the  Imperial  public 
to  a sense  of  their  duties  to  India.  These  speeches 
exhibit  Mr.  Bonnerjee’s  style  of  speaking  at  its 
best.  Plain,  brief,  direct,  entirely  free  from 
claptrap  and  finely-turned  sentiments,  they  yet 
show  perfect  mastery  of  the  facts  and  a business- 
like method  of  exposition.  They  are  pervaded  by 
a tone  of  perfect  loyalty  to  the  Government  of 
Britain  and  by  a degree  ot  faith  in  the  love  of 
justice  of  the  British  nation  which  seems  to  us 
ncw-a-days  to  have  savoured  of  the  romantic. 
A few  passages  are  culled  from  his  English  utter- 
ances to  show  his  political  views. 

On  the  Russian  scare,  and  the  best  solution 
thereof,  he  said  : 

When  Russia  was  thousands  of  miles  away  from 
India,  and  was  gradually  civilising  Central  Asia,  it  used 
to  be  the  cry,  that  as  soon  as  Russia  came  to  a place 
called  Merv,  she  would  seize  India.  Russia  reached 
Merv  many  years  ago,  and  India  still  remains  an  Eng- 
lish possession  ; and  I am  in  a position  to  say  on  be- 
half of  my  countrymen — 1 am  a Native  of  India  and 
belong  to  one  of  the  various  castes,  which  caste  is  the 
caste  of  Brahmin — in  a position  to  tell  you  that  they 
would  no  more  allow  Russia,  notwithstanding  the 
neglect  with  which  they  have  been  treated,  to 
take  India,  than  they  would  allow  the  Hottentots  to  do 
so.  My  countrymen  are  loyal  to  England  to  the  back- 
bone. They  will,  when  necessity  arises,  fight  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  Englishmen  for  the  purpose  of  re*- 
taining  English  Rule  and  sending  away  any  intruder. 
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Your  Tories  do  not  understand  that : they  wish  to  keep 
everybody  down  with  a firm  hand.  Your  Tory  does  not 
believe  it  is  possible  to  rule  by  affection,  and  to  claim 
the  good-will  and  the  willing  service  of  the  people.  He 
only  believes  in  his  big  army,  with  its  big  guns,  some 
of  which,  as  you  have  heard  to-night,  cost  £200  to  fire 
one  shot.  I do  not  believe  that  Russia  has  the  slightest 
inimical  intention  towards  India.  For  the  purpose  of 
preventing  Russia  going  to  India  money  is  being  wanted 
in  the  way  Dr.  Aubrey  has  referred  to,  and  in  order  to 
provide  money  for  this  purpose  the  Government  of 
India  has  actually  raised  the  tax  upon  salt  which,  as  I 
have  before  said,  is  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life  of  the 
people. 

Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen,  who  added  a few 
obnoxious  provisions  to  our  Penal  Code,  came  in 
for  a hard  knock  or  two  : 

In  the  year  1870,  to  our  very  great  misfortune,  Sir 
James  Fitzjames  Stephen  wras  appointed  law  member  of 
the  Viceroy’s  Council.  He  went  out  to  India  and  the 
first  thing  he  took  in  hand  was  called  “ The  Amend- 
ment of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code.”  That  amendment 
consisted  in  this  - that  he  took  away  the  finalit}r  from 
the  verdict  of  the  jury  ; he  gave  the  power  which  no 
judge  in  Iudia  had  ever  possessed  before,  of  enhancing 
sentences  on  appeal  ; and  he  made  the  Criminal  Proce- 
dure Code  almost  Draconian  in  its  severity.  You  have, 
I have  no  doubt,  heard  that  the  people  of  India,  are  as  law- 
abiding  as  any  people  on  the  earth— and  yet  in  a country 
like  that  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code  has  been  made  the 
severest  of  any  in  the  civilised  world.  I will  tell  you  what 
happened  under  this  law.  This  is  an  instance,  you  may 
call  it  an  extreme  instance,  but  it  took  place,  and  there 
are  others  which  take  place  every  day,  to  the  great 
oppression  of  the  people  of  the  country,  who  protest,  but 
nobody  listens  to  their  protest.  A man  was  tried  in  one 
of  the  districts  in  Bengal  for  murder.  The  trial  took 
place,  not  before  a jury,  but  before  what  are  called 
assessors — two  assessors  and  a judge.  The  judge  con- 
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cur  ring  with  the  two  assessors,  found  the  man  not  guilty 
of  murder,  but  found  him  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and 
sentenced  him  to  hard  labour  for  five  years.  He  appealed 
against  bis  conviction — he  had  the  right  of  appeal,  the 
trial  having  been  held  with  the  aid  of  assessors  and  not 
with  the  aid  of  a jury.  The  case  came  before  the  High 
Court  of  Calcutta.  He  was  a poor  man  and  could  not  be 
properly  represented.  The  judges  upset  the  conviction 
as  regards  manslaughter,  found  the  man  guilty  of 
murder,  sentenced  him  to  be  hanged,  and  notwithstanding 
petitions  for  mercy  from  nearly  the  whole  country  that 
man  was  hanged.  He  had  in  the  meantime  undergone 
nearly  two  months  of  that  imprisonment,  so  that  he  was 
kept  in  rigorous  imprisonment  for  two  months,  and  at  the 
end  of  tliatr  was  hanged.  Now  this  created  such  a shock 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  sensation  in  the  country  at  the  time ; everybody 
wept  aloud  almost,  but  there  was  nobody  to  take  any 
notice  of  that.  Our  district  officers  thought  that  the 
prestige  of  the  High  Court  would  be  lost  if  the  Govern- 
ment interfered  and  allowed  that  man  to  live.  The  High 
Court  had  the  power,  and  could  have  sentenced  him  to 
transportation  for  life;  but  no — the  man  was  sentenced 
to  be  hanged,  and  hanged  he  was  accordingly.  There 
are  many  instances  where  a man  has  been  fined,  after 
Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen’s  law  he  has  appealed,  and 
the  result  has  been  that  the  judges,  instead  of  affirming 
the  fine,  have  sent  him  to  hard  labour  for  many  months. 
Now  I saw  the  scene  created  in  this  country  when  it 
was  reported,  and  truly  reported,  that  some  Country 
Court  Judges  in  Ireland  has  enhanced  the  sentences  on 
appeal.  There  was  a tremendous  outburst,  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  even  Mr.  Balfour  was  obliged  to  send  in- 
structions to  his  Country  Court  Judges  not  to  enhance 
sentences  on  appeal-  But  a thing  like  this  goes  on  in 
India  almost  every  day.  The  people  cry  aloud  against  it, 
but  there  is  nobody  to  pay  heed  to  their  cry. 

Here  is  another : 

This  very  Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen  passed  what 
is  called  the  Evidence  Act  for  India.  It  is  the  substance 
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of  Pitt  Taylor’s  book  boiled  down  considerably.  Well, 
one  clause  he  has  introduced  is  that  at  a criminal  trial 
the  previous  conviction  of  any  prisoner  may  be  given  in 
evidence  at  any  stage.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  year  of 
grace  1888,  a man  is  charged  with  picking  another  per- 
son’s pocket,  you  may  give  evidence  against  him,  that  in 
1830  he  was  guilty  of  bigamy.  And  what  do  you  think 
is  the  reason  given  for  this  ? Sir  James  Fitzjames 
Stephen  says  in  his  report  to  the  Legislative  Council : 
“it  is  said  that  evidence  of  this  description  may  pre- 
judice the  prisoner.  My  answer  is  that  if  the  prisoner 
is  guilty  mark  the  logic — “if  the  prisoner  is  guilty  I 
do  not  see  why  he  should  not  be  prejudiced,  the  object  of 
giving  evidence  against  a man  being  to  show  whether 
he  is  guilty  or  not.”  And  laws  of  this  description  have 
been  passed,  people  have  protested,  but  there  is  no  heed 
paid  to  these  protests. 

Speaking  of  members  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil appointed  by  Government,  Mr.  Boonerjee  told 
a funny  anecdote  : 

One  of  these  gentlemen  was  a very  constant  attendant 
at  meetings  of  the  Viceregal  Legislative  Council,  and 
was  one  of  the  supporters  upon  whom  the  Government 
relied.  One  of  his  friends  asked  him  how  it  was  that 
he  voted  upon  every  question  in  a particular  way,  see- 
ing that  he  did  not  understand  a single  word  of  what 
was  taking  place.  His  answer  was  : “ It  has  been  the 
pleasure  of  the  Viceroy  to  instill  me  in  this  place  as 
one  of  his  Councillors,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  vote  for 
him  on  all  occasions  He  was  then  asked  how  he 
knew  the  way  in  which  the  Viceroy  wanted  him  to  vote, 
and  his  answer  was : “ When  the  Viceroy  lifts  up  his 
hand  one  way,  I know  he  wants  me  to  say  4 Yes  and 
I say  4 Yes  ’;  and  when  he  lifts  up  his  hand  in  a differ- 
ent way,  I know  he  wants  me  to  say  4 No  and  I say 
* No 

If  they  ventured  to  vote  against  the  wishes  of 
the  Government,  this  is  what  happened  : 
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It  is  no  use  telling  the  civilized  world  that  you  have 
the  people  of  India  with  you  in  your  Councils.  You  know 
that  these  people  of  India  are  dependent  for  their 
position  in  the  Councils  and  for  their  position  in  the 
country  upon  your  good-will.  If  they  do  not  support 
you,  you  never  re-appoint  them ; you  have  things  report- 
ed against  them,  and  their  life  is  a burden  to  them. 
Anyone  now  appointed  to  these  Councils  by  the  favour 
of  the  Government  comes  there  with  his  life  almost  in 
his  hand,  because  if  he  is  found  to  be  in  any  way  inde- 
pendent he  is  not  only  not  re-appointed  but  his  position 
in  the  country  is  made  intolerable  for  him. 

That  Indians  have  never  had  representative 
institutions  is  one  of  those  fallacies  which  our 
leaders  have  time  after  time  exploded,  but  which 
are  still  repeated  by  interested  Anglo-Indian 
critics.  Only  the  other  day  we  were  surprised  to 
hear  that  this  old  libel  was  uttered  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  Madras.  So  long  ago  as  1888,  Mr.  Bormer- 
jee  had  answered  the  charge  : 

I will  only  say  that  the  objection  which  has  been 
raised  by  some  persons  in  this  country  and  also  in  India 
of  a conservative  turn  of  mind  that  the  people  of  India 
are  not  fit  for  the  kind  of  Government  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
has  in  view,  is  of  no  force  whatever.  Any  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  village  system  of  India  knows  that 
at  a time  when  civilization  was  unknown  in  this  country 
representative  institutions  of  a kind  obtained  in  that 
country.  Representation  is  ingrained  in  the  minds  of 
the  people.  From  the  time  the  East  India  Company 
first  obtained  ascendency  in  the  country  they  have  not 
had  many  opportunities  of  giving  effect  to  the  principle, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  have  forgotten  it.  The 
village  system,  which  is  based  upon  representation,  is 
still  to  be  found  in  the  country,  and  in  some  parts  it  is 
still  in  full  operation. 
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From  this  arduous  campaign  in  England  he 
returned  to  India  in  time  for  the  Congress  Session 
held  at  Allahabad  under  the  Presidency  of  Mr* 
George  Yule  whom  he  himself  had  persuaded  to 
accept  the  onerous  office.  Not  only  the  President 
of  this  year,  but  the  Chairman  of  the  Reception 
Committee,  Pandit  Ajudhia  Nath,  was  Mr. 
Bonnerjee's  acquisition  for  the  Congress  cause* 
In  a speech  of  his  own  as  President  of  a later 
Congress  sitting  in  that  very  city,  he  told  the 
story  of  their  conversion  : 

With  Pandit  Ajudhianath  has  passed  away  that  other 
great  Congress  leader,  Mr.  George  Yule.  These  were  the 
two  most  prominent  figures  in  the  Congress  held  in  this 
city  in  1888  : Pandit  Ajudhianath  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Reception  Committee  ; Mr.  l7ule  as  the  President  of  the 
Congress.  It  was  my  singular  good  fortune  to  have 
been  the  means  of  inducing  both  these  gentlemen  to 
espouse  the  Congress  cause.  I was  here  in  April,  1887, 
and  met  Pandit  Ajudhianath,  who  had  not  then  express- 
ed his  views,  one  way  or  another,  with  regard  to  Con- 
gress matters.  I discussed  the  matter  with  him.  He 
listened  to  me  with  his  usual  courtesy  and  urbanity,  and 
he  pointed  out  to  me  certain  defects  which  he  thought 
existed  in  our  system  ; and,  at  last,  after  a sympathetic 
hearing  of  over  an  hour-and-a-half,  he  told  me  he 
would  think  of  all  I had  said  to  him,  and  that  he  would 
consider  the  matter  carefully  and  thoroughly,  and  then, 
let  me  know  his  views.  I never  heard  anything  from 
him  from  that  time  until  on  the  eve  of  my  departure 
for  Madras  to  attend  the  Congress  of  1887.  I then  re- 
ceived a letter  from  him  in  which  he  said  I had  made  a 
convert  of  him  to  the  Congress  cause,  that  he  had 
thoroughly  made  up  his  mind  to  join  us,  that  he  was 
anxious  to  go  to  Madras  himself,  but  that  illness  pre- 
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vented  him  from  doing  so,  and  he  sent  a message  that  if 
it  pleased  the  Congress  to  hold  its  next  Sessions  at 
Allahabad  in  1888,  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  make  the 
Congress  a success.  And  you  know — certainly,  those  of 
you  who  attended  know — what  a success  he  did  make  of 
it.  Our  venerable  President  of  the  Reception  Committee 
of  this  present  Congress  has  told  us  the  difficulties  which 
had  to  be  encountered  to  make  that  Congress  a success, 
and  1 do  not  belittle  his  services  or  those  of  any  other 
worthy  Congressman  who  worked  with  him  at  the  Con- 
gress, when  I say  that  it  was  owing  to  Pandit  Ajudhia- 
natlrs  exertions  that  that  Congress  was  the  success  it 
was. 

When  it  was  time  to  select  a President  for  recom- 
mendation to  the  Congress  of  1888,  it  was  suggested  to 
me,  I being  then  in  England,  that  1 might  ascertain  the 
views  of  Mr.  George  Yule,  and  ask  him  to  preside.  I 
accordingly  saw  him  at  his  Office  in  the  city,  and  had  the 
same  kind  of  conversation  with  him  as  I had  had,  the 
year  before,  with  Pandit  Ajudhianath.  He  also  listened 
to  me  kindlv,  courteously  and  sympathetically,  and  asked 
me  to  give  him  all  the  Congress  literature  I had.  I had 
only  the  three  Reports  of  the  Congress  Meetings  of  1885, 
1886  and  1887,  and  I sent  these  to  him;  and  to  my  great 
joy,  and,  as  it  afterwards  turned  out,  to  the  great  benefit 
of  the  Congress,  Mr.  Yule  came  to  see  me  at  my  house 
and  told  me  that  lie  entirely  sympathised  with  the  cause, 
and  that,  if  elected  to  be  the  President  of  the  Congress  of 
that  year,  he  would  be  proud  of  the  position  and  would 
do  what  he  could  for  us.  Those  who  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  attend  the  Congress  of  1888,  know  how  manfully 
and  how  well  he  sustained  the  duties  of  his  position; 
how  he  pointed  out  that  the  chief  plank  in  the  Congress 
platform — namely,  the  reform  and  reconstitution  of  the 
Legislative  Councils  of  this  country — was  by  no  means 
an  invention  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  ; that  that  point 
had  received  the  attention  arid  had  been  favourably  con- 
sidered and  spoken  of  by  that  marvellous  English 
statesman,  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Bcaoonsfield. 
He  told  us  that  we  were  treading  on  the  footsteps  of 
that  great  man,  and  that  if  we  perseveringly  stuck  to  our 
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colours,  some  time  or  other  we  should  get  what  we 
wanted.  From  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death,  Mr. 
Yule  worked  with  us,  gave  us  his  valuable  advice  and 
helped  us  considerably  as  regards,  our  working  expenses. 
Pandit  Ajudhianath,  as  you  know,  from  the  time  he  join- 
ed the  Congress,  worked  early,  worked  late,  worked 
with  the  old,  worked  with  the  young,  never  spared  any 
personal  sacrifices,  so  that  he  might  do  good  to  his  coun- 
try and  to  the  Congress,  and  his  lamented  death  came 
upon  him  when  he  wTas  coming  back  from  Nagpore,  after 
having  worked  there  for  Ihe  success  of  the  Nagpore 
Congress  of  last  year.  Those  who  ever  so  slightly  knew 
Pandit  Ajudhianath  and  Mr.  Yule  will  never  be  able  to 
forget  the  great  services  v,  liich  those  gentlemen  rendered 
to  the  Congress  cause. 

In  the  1888  Congress,  however,  Mr.  Bonnerjee 
came  upon  the  platform  only  once, — to  move  that 
the  resolutions  arrived  nr  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Governments  of  India  and  England.  From 
his  speech  on  the  occasion  Ave  will  take  only  one 
passage  counselling  patience  and  moderation  : 

Nowr,  Brother  Delegates,  one  word  more  and  I have 
done.  Do  not  be  cast  down,  do  not  be  disheartened,  if 
immediately  you  put  forward  a request  it  is  not  granted 
by  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  good  government 
of  the  country.  Be  patient,  be  moderate,  be  true  to 
your  cause  and  to  yourselves.  Remember  that  even  now 
there  are  many  reforms  about  which  large  majorities  are 
agreed,  which  the  English  people  are  themselves  asking 
for  and  which  they  have  not  yet  got.  If  you  are  true  to 
yourselves,  if  you  are  moderate,  if  you  are  reasonable  in 
your  demands,  and  if  you  go  on  agitating,  agitating  and 
agitating  loyally  and  constitutionally,  believing  that  the 
Britisli  public — and  in  that  public  I include  our  Anglo- 
Indian  friends  in  this  country. — is  a truth-loving  and  a 
justice-loving  public,  you  will  be  sure  to  get  what  you 
are  asking  for  in  the  end.  Give  a long  pull,  a strong 
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pull,  and  a pull  altogether,  and  you  reach  the  shores  of 
victory  in  no  time. 

We  are  now  brought  to  the  Fifth  Indian  Nation- 
al Congress,  one  of  the  most  memorable  sittings 
it  has  had,  memorable  for  the  witty  and  spark- 
ling address  of  Mr.  Pherozeshah  M.  Mehta  as 
Chairman  of  the  Reception  Committee,  for  the 
presidency  of  Sir  W.  Wedderburn,  and  for  the 
presence  and  short,  but  animating,  speech  of 
Charles  Bradlaugh.  For  the  last  blessing  the 
country  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Bonnerjee  and  the 
delegates  knew  it.  He  , whs,  therefore,  not  the 
least  remarkable  among  the  remarkable  men  that 
sat  round  Sir  W.  Wedderburn.  To  him  fell  the 
honour  of  proposing  the  election  of  the  President 
and  he  did  so  in  a neat  little  speech  which  con- 
tained one  of  the  few  instances  of  humour  to  be 
discovered  in  his  utterances, — a humour,  how- 
ever, which  had  been  anticipated  by  Mr.  Mehta 
on  a similar  occasion  the  preceding  year. 

If  you  look  back  to  the  Presidents  that  we  have  had 
from  1885,  you  will  see  that  the  selection  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wedderburn  has  been  arrived  at  by  a sort  of 
logical  process.  The  first  Congress  in  1885  was  com- 
paratively an  insigniiicant  one,  and  you  were  presided 
over  on  that  occasion  by  an  equally  insignificant  in- 
dividual. The  Second  Congress  had  the  honor  of  being 
presided  over  by  one  who  has  devoted  the  whole  of 
his  life  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  who,  even 
in  his  old  age,  is  at  the  present  moment  appealing 
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to  the  electors  of  one  of  the  constituencies  of  England 
in  order  that,  if  returned  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  may  be  able  still  more  effectively  to  serve 
that  country.  Can  I name  Dadabhai  Naoroji  without 
calling  from  you  enthusiastic  applause  ? The  third  Con- 
gress was  presided  over  by  a gentleman  of  the  Mahomed  an 
persuasion,  who,  having  distinguished  himself  at  the  Bar 
and  in  public  life,  was  thought  to  be  the  fittest  man  to 
contradict  the  rumours  that  had  been  sedulously  east 
abroad  that  this  was  a Hindu  Congress  and  that  Maho- 
medan  gentlemen  had  no  sympathy  with  it.  The  next 
President  ought,  according  to  the  process  which  we  fol- 
lowed, to  have  been  a gentleman  belonging  to  the 
Eurasian  community  ; but  at  the  time  when  it  became 
necessary  to  select  a President,  the  man  amongst  the 
Eurasian  community  whom  the  whole  of  this  country 
would  have  hailed  with  one  voice  as  President  of  the 
Congress,  Mr.  D.  S.  White,  was  lying  ill  in  bed  ; and 
while  he  was  in  that  condition  it  would  have  been  im- 
proper for  us  to  ask  any  other  Eurasian  gentleman  to 
take  his  place.  Now,  unfortunately,  he  is  no  more  ; and 
India  has  lost  one  of  her  brightest  sons  and  best 
patriots  in  Mr.  D.  S.  White.  Failing  Mr.  White,  we 
had  to  go  to  that  other  community  in  India — the  Anglo- 
Indian  community — and  there  we  found  our  late  respected 
President  Mr.  George  Yule.  Of  him  I need  say  no 
more  than  this,  that  having  retired  to  England  he  is 
still  devoting  his  time  and  his  money  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  cause  of  the  Congress.  From  the  non-official 
European  community  to  the  official  European  community 
is  but  a slight  descent,  but  unfortunately  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  get  a gentleman  at  the  time  actually  belonging 
to  the  official  classes  to  guide  our  deliberations.  How- 
ever sympathetic  they  may  be,  however  much  they  may 
wish  success  to  the  Congress,  the  rules  of  the  service  to 
which  they  belong  prevent  their  publicly  joining  us  and 
taking  a prominent  part  in  our  proceedings.  But  ex- 
officials do  not  occupy  such  a restricted  position  : they 
are  able  to  exercise  their  judgment  in  matters  political. 
And  we  have  in  Sir  William  Wedderburn  an  ex-official 
who  has  throughout  his  career  in  this  country,  extending 
over  25  years,  shown  the  deepest  sympathy  with  theaspi- 
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rations  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  who  is  one  of 
the  few  men  in  the  service  who  have  had  the  eye  to  see 
and  the  heart  to  feel  that  the  Government  of  India,  con- 
ducted though  it  may  be  upon  generous  principles,  is 
not  all  that  is  required  for  the  best  interests  of  the- 
country,  and  that  its  institutions  require  to  be  liberalized 
in  order  that  they  may  harmonize  with  the  conditions 
of  the  present  day. 

He  proposed  this  year  another  resolution  pray- 
ing for  certain  modifications  in  the  rules  and 
practices  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  for  the 
Indian  Budget  being  brought  before  that  House 
at  an  early  date  so  as  to  secure  an  adequate  dis- 
cussion of  Indian  grievances.  He  then  told  the 
familiar  story  of  the  empty  House  with  a personal 
reminiscence. 

If  the  statement  could  be  brought  forward  at  an  earlier 
date,  many  of  the  most  influential  members  who  take  an 
interest  in  Indian  affairs,  would  remain  in  London  and 
take  part  in  the  discussion,  but  at  present  it  is  impossible 
that  it  should  be  so.  I remember  when  I was  present  in  the 
House  last  year,  to  listen  to  the  Budget  Statement, 
there  was  a time  when  the  only  members  present  were 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Courteney,  and  Sir 
R.  Lethbridge,  who  was  addressing  the  empty  benches 
of  the  House.  There  was  not  another  soul  present, 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  having  withdrawn  for  two  or  three 
minutes  to  the  smoking-room. 

Though  he  had  himself  invited  the  Congress 
to  assemble  in  Calcutta  in  1890,  illness  and 
domestic  affliction  prevented  his  presence  at  its 
sitting.  No  doubt  he  was  sorely  missed  and  the 
sympathy  of  all  the  delegates  went  out  to  him. 
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Mr.  Mano  Mohan  Ghose  referred  feelingly  to  his 
absence,  and  the  President,  Mr.  Mehta,  paid  a 
•compliment  in  his  own  inimitable  fashion  to  his 
absent  friend.  At  all  previous  Congresses,  Mr. 
Bonnerjee  had  moved  the  re-appointment  of  Mr. 
A.  0.  Hume  to  the  General  Secretaryship,  and  as 
the  time  came  round  this  year  for  a similar 
motion,  it  had  to  be  passed  on  to  another  Con- 
gress veteran — Mr.  Surendra  Nath  Bannerjee. 

At  the  1891  Congress  at  Nagpur,  Mr.  Bonner- 
jee moved  some  important  propositions.  The  first 
embodied  the  determination  of  the  country  to 
hold  a Congress  every  year  in  India  ‘ until  all 
necessary  reforms  have  been  secured.’  This  was 
against  the  suggestion  of  the  British  Congress 
Committee  that  the  Indian  sittings  be  suspended 
till  the  Congress  should  have  assembled  once  in 
England.  The  second  resolution  he  moved  was 
to  record  the  Congress’s  high  estimate  and  deep 
appreciation  of  the  great  services  of  Mr.  Dada- 
bhai  Naoroji  and  thank  the  electors  of  Central 
Finsbury  arid  all  others  that  had  furthered  his 
•candidature.  The  entire  speech  is  here  : 

Is  there  any  one  amongst  you  who  has  not  heard  the 
name  of  Dadabhai  Naoroji,  or,  having  heard  it,  does  not 
revere  it,  does  not  love  it,  does  not  carry  it  about  with  him 
as  a household  word  ? From  the  time  when  he  was  a 
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young  man  to  the  present  day  'when  he  is  over  threescore 
years  old,  he  has  devoted  himself,  his  fortune,  his  talents, 
his  life,  one  may  say,  to  the  cause  of  the  country.  There 
is  no  publicist  among  us  who  knows  the  economical  con- 
dition of  India  so  well  as  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji.  Pie  has 
fought,  and,  in  my  opinion,  fought  successfully,  many 
a tough  battle  with  the  adversaries  of  India.  Chief 
amongst  them  was  that  very  superior  person  Sir  Mount- 
stuart  Elphin stone  Grant-Duff,  who,  when  he  was^  in 
India,  only  corresponded  with  such  high  personages  as 
Prince  Bismarck  and  the  Empress  Frederick.  Now  Mr. 
Dadabhai  Naoroji,  not  for  any  personal  advantage  to 
himself,  but  only  for  the  sake  of  his  country,  has  been 
trying  for  some  years  to  get  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
so  that  there,  in  the  midst  of  the  representatives  of 
Great  Britain  herself,  he  may  plead  the  cause  of  his  na- 
tive country.  You  know  how  difficult  it  is  even  for  Eng- 
lishmen to  get  into  the  House  of  Commons.  He  has  fail- 
ed once,  but  the  spirit  which  led  him  to  devote  his  life 
to  his  country  is  still  in  him  and  stirring  him  on  to  do 
the  best  he  can  to  get  a seat  in  the  Plouse  of  Commons. 
All  that  I ask  you  to  do  by  this  resolution  is  to  say  that 
you  have  your  old  confidence  in  the  old  man,  and  that 
you  will  be  sincerely  grateful  to  any  constituency  in  Great 
Britain  that  will  do  itself  the  inestimable  honor  of 
sendingMr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  third  resolution  that  he  moved  was  his  own 
by  prescriptive  right.  Both  Messrs.  Hume  and 
Pandit  Ajudhia  Nath  had  expressed  a desire,, 
owing  to  ill-health,  to  be  relieved  of  their  duties 
as  general  Secretary  and  Joint-General  Secretary 
respectively.  But  Mr.  Bonnerjee  was  able  to 
announce  that  they  had  both  yielded  “ to  the 
persuasion  that  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  them.” 
Of  course,  the  persuasion  could  have  come  only 
from  one  source. 
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Next  year  (1892)  t lie  Congress  Presidentship 
-came  round  to  him  a second  time, — a signal 
honour  which  only  Darlabhai  and  Surendra.  Nath 
share  with  him.  We  have  already  quoted  from 
his  inaugural  address.  For  a man  generally 
averse  4 to  speechifying/  this  effort  was  long  ; 
but  it  is  packed  full  of  good  setise  and  sound 
wisdom . The  success  of  Congress  he  attributed, 
above  all  other  things,  to  the  influences  of  British 
Rule. 

The  persons  to  whom  I have  referred  have  been 
troubling  their  brains,  from  almost  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  movement,  to  find  out  how  it  is  that  this 
movement,  which  they  are  pleased  to  call  only  a “native” 
movement,  has  been  such  a success.  And  they  have  hit 
upon  one  of  the  causes,  which  they  have  iterated  and 
reiterated  in  season  and  out  of  season,  as  the  cause  of 
the  success  of  the  Congress  ; namely,  the  influence  over 
us  of  that  great  man — Allan  Octavian  Hume.  That  Mr. 
Hume  possesses,  and  has  exercised,  a vast  amount  of  in- 
fluence over  the  Congress  movement,  and  over  each 
single  Congress  which  has  met,  is  a fact.  We  are  not 
only  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  it,  but  we  acknowledge 
it  with  gratitude  to  that  gentleman,  and  we  are  proud  of 
his  connection  with  the  Congress.  But  the  movement  is 
only  to  some  extent,  and  I may  say,  only  to  a limited  ex- 
tent, due  to  the  influence  which  Mr.  Hume  has  exercised 
over  us.  It  is  not  the  influence  of  this  man,  or  of  that 
man,  Or  of  any  third  man  that  has  made  the  Congress 
what  it  is.  It  is  the  British  professors  who  have  dis- 
coursed eloquently  to  us  on  the  glorious  constitution  of 
their  country;  it  is  the  British  merchants  who  have 
shown  to  us  how  well  to  deal  with  the  commodities  of  our 
country  ; it  is  the  British  engineers  who  have  annihilated 
distance  and  enabled  us  to  come  together  for  our  delibe- 
rations from  all  parts  of  the  Empire;  it  is  the  British 
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planters  who  have  shown  us  how  best  to  raise  the  pro- 
ducts of  our  soil  ; it  is  all  these,  in  other  words,  it  is  all 
the  influences  which  emanate  from  British  Rule  in  India 
that  have  made  the  Congress  the  success  it  is.  The  Con- 
gress is  a mere  manifestation  of  the  good  work  that  has 
been  done  by  all  those  to  whom  I have  referred  (and  I 
ought  also  to  have  referred  to  the  British  missionaries 
who  have  worked  amongst  us)  ; and  all  that  we  wish  by 
this  movement  to  do,  is  to  ask  tlm  British  public,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Great  Britain,  that,  without  any 
strain  on  the  connection  which  exists  between  Great 
Britain  and  this  country,  such  measures  may  be  adopted 
by  the  ruling  authorities  that  the  grievances  under  which 
we  labour  may  be  removed,  and  that  we  may  hereafter 
have  the  same  facilities  of  national  life  that  exist  in 
Great  Britain  herself.  How  long  it  will  take  us  to  reach 
the  latter  end  no  one  can  tell  ; but  it  is  our  duty  to  keep 
the  hope  of  it  before  us,  and  keep  reminding  our  British 
fellow-subjects  that  this  hope  shall  always  be  with  us. 

Mr.  Bonnerjee  held  somewhat  peculiar  views 
on  Social  Reform.  He  did  not  believe  in  public 
discussion  of  social  questions,  and  felt  that  each 
separate  community  had  its  own  troubles  for 
which  it  ought  to  find  its  own  solution.  So  he 
was  averse  to  the  Congress,  as  such,  concerning 
itself  with  these  vital  and  thorny  problems. 

I am  one  of  those  who  have  very  little  faith  in  the 
public  discussion  of  social  matters ; those  are  things 
which,  I think,  ought  to  be  left  to  the  individuals  of  a 
community  who  belong  to  the  same  social  organisation 
to  do  what  they  can  for  its  improvement.  We  know 
how  excited  people  become  when  social  subjects  are 
discussed  in  public.  Not  long  ago  we  had  an  instance 
of  this  when  what  was  called  the  Age  of  Consent  Bill 
was  introduced  into  the  Viceregal  Legislative  Council. 
I do  not  propose  to  say  one  word  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  controversy  that  arose  over  that  measure,  but  I 
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allude  to  it  to  illustrate  how  apt  the  public  mind  is  to 
get  agitated  over  these  social  matters  if  they  are  dis- 
cussed in  a hostile  and  unfriendly  spirit  in  public. 

I may  point  out  that  we  do  not  all  understand  in  the 
same  sense  what  is  meant  by  social  reform.  Some  of 
us  are  anxious  that  our  daughters  should  have  the 
same  education  as  our  sons,  that  they  should  go  to 
Universities,  that  they  should  adopt  learned  professions; 
others,  who  are  more  timid,  would  be  content  with 
seeing  that  their  children  are  not  given  in  marriage 
when  very  young,  and  that  child-widows  should  not 
remain  widows  all  the  days  of  their  lives.  Others, 
more  timid  still,  would  allow  social  problems  to  solve 
themselves.  It  is  impossible  to  get  any  common  ground 
even  as  regards  the  members  of  the  same  community, 
be  it  Hindu,  Mahomedan  or  Parsee  with  respect  to 
these  matters.  Thus  it  was  that  social  questions  were 
left  out  of  the  Congress  programme  ; thus  it  was  that 
the  Congress  commenced  and  has  since  remained,  and 
will,  I sincerely  trust,  always  remain  as  a purely  politi- 
cal organisation,  devoting  its  energies  to  political  mat- 
ters, and  political  matters  only.  I am  afraid  that 
those,  whether  belonging  to  our  own  country  or  to 
any  other  country,  who  find  fault  with  us  for 
not  making  social  subjects  a part  of  our  work, 
cherish  a secret  wish  that  we  might  all  be  set  by  the  ears 
as  we  were  all  set  by  the  ears  by  the  Ago  of  Consent  Bill, 
and  that  thus  we  might  come  to  an  ignominious  end. 
They  mean  us  no  good,  and  when  we  find  critics  of  that 
description  talking  of  the  Congress  as  only  fit  to  discuss 
social  problems,  I think  the  wider  the  berth  we  give 
them  the  better. 

Touching  t.he  recently  agitated  question,  whe- 
t.her  India  ought  to  be  a party  question  in  British 
politics,  Mr.  Bonnerjee  held  decided  views. 

The  Cabinet  is  so  troubled  with  the  affairs  of  the  vast 
British  Empire  that  the  members  really  have  no  time  to 
devote  to  India  as  a body,  and  leave  her  to  their  colleague, 
he  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  When  any  Indian 
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question  comes  before  the  House  of  Commons,  what  do 
we  see  ? The  Cabinet  of  the  day  has  always  a majority  in 
the  House,  and  it  always  finds  supporters  among  its  own 
party,  whether  they  are  would-be  placemen  or  whether 
they  are  country  gentlemen  who  go  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  the  best  Club  in  England.  And  in  non-party 
matters — and  they  make  it  a pretence  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  regard  Indian  affairs  as  matters  non-party, 
— in  all  non-party  matters,  the  Government  of  the  day 
can  always  rely  upon  a large  amount  of  support  from  the 
Opposition.  There  are  a few  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  who  make  it  a point  to  devote  a portion  of 
their  time  and  energies  to  the  consideration  of  Indian 
questions.  But  they  are  only  a few ; they  have  hardly 
any  following ; and  if  they  press  any  matters  on  the 
attention  of  the  House,  with  any  degree  of  zeal,  they  are 
voted  down  as  bores  by  the  rest  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

He  held  forth  at  length  on  matters  of  civil  and 
criminal  justice  with  which  he  had  unequalled 
familiarity.  Of  the  infamous  Jury  Notification 
of  Sir  Charles  Elliott  he  had  many  hard  things 
to  say,  of  which  the  concluding  observation  is  too 
good  to  be  omitted. 

It  is  said  that  trial  by  jury  is  foreign  to  this  country. 
We  who  have  cherished  ourPunchayet  system  for  gene- 
rations, to  be  told  that  trial  by  jury  is  foreign  to  us,  to 
be  told  so  at  the  fag-end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
why,  it  is  strange  indeed  ! No,  no,  gentlemen-^it  was 
on  our  Punchayet  system  that  Lord  Cornwallis  pro- 
ceeded when  in  1790  he  ruled  that  we  should  have  trial 
by  jury.  It  was  on  that  system  that  Sir  Thomas 
Munro  based  his  regulation  which  his  successor  pro- 
mulgated in  1827.  It  was  on  that  system  that  the 
Bombay  regulation  on  the  subject  was  introduced,  and 
when  these  regulations  were  codified  in  1861,  it  ’ was 
on  that  system  the  law  was  based.  We  must  have  the 
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system  extended  to  the  whole  country  and  not  with- 
drawn from  any  part  of  it,  and  we  must  therefore  join 
together  and  agitate  on  the  subject  from  one  end  of 
India  to  the  other,  and  say,  that  this  notification, 
which  has  given  rise  to  so  much  discontent,  was  not 
required,  and  that  it  should  be  withdrawn,  and  with- 
drawn as  speedily  as  possible  and  the  policy  of  which  it 
is  the  outcome  reversed. 

The  Congresses  of  1893  and  1894  Mr.  Bonner- 
jee  did  not  attend.  In  1895  at  the  Poona  sitting 
he  moved  an  important  proposition  on  the  system 
of  trial  by  jury,  giving  in  brief  the  history  of  the 
system  in  India  and  condemning  in  scathing  terms 
the  proposal  of  Sir  Alexander  Miller  to  empower 
District  Judges  to  call  upon  juries  to  give  special 
verdicts.  The  whole  passage  dealing  with  this 
last  subject  is  worth  reproducing. 

Suddenly  early  this  year  Sir  Alexander  Miller  intro- 
duced a Bill  in  the  Supreme  Council,  one  of  the  provisions 
of  which  is  that  juries  should  be  called  upon  to  give 
special  verdicts.  Juries  should  be  called  upon  to  give  a 
general  verdict,  and  if  the  Judge  is  not  satisfied  with  it, 
he  may  ask  questions  and  get  answers  to  those  questions 
in  the  shape  of  special  verdicts.  In  other  words,  I can- 
not help  feeling  that  it  is  intended  to  allow  a Judge,  if 
he  differs  from  the  verdit  of  juries,  the  power  of  cross- 
examining  jurymen  and  putting  them  into  a corner. 
Now,  we  may  well  say  whether  a person  is  telling  the 
truth ; we  may  very  well  arrive  at  a conclusion  whether 
a case  made  against  a prisoner  is  a true  case  or  a false 
one.  Five  men,  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  prisoner  and 
perfectly  indifferent  to  the  Crown,  may  be  expected  to 
arrive  at  a right  verdict ; but  unless  they  are  trained 
lawyers,  unless  they  have  the  logical  faculty  of  assign- 
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ing  reasons  for  their  opinions  in  taking  a shape,  you 
cannot  expect  the  jurymen  to  give  such  verdicts  as  would 
be  acceptable  to  everybody;  and  if  a juryman  gives 
reasons  which  are  not  acceptable  and  which  appear  on 
the  face  of  them  to  be  foolish,  the  Judge  would  go  to 
the  High  Court  and  say,  “ Look  at  the  verdict,  look  at 
the  reasons  which  these  men  have  given  for  the  verdict ; 
they  are  foolish  and  their  verdict  must  be  upset,” 
though  their  verdict  may  be  perfectly  just  under  the 
circumstances. 

I was  trying,  with  the  help  of  a friend  of  mine,  whom 
I am  glad  to  see  present  here,  to  find  from  Cox’s  Crimi- 
nal Reports  whether  in  England  there  is  such  a thing  as 
special  verdicts  in  criminal  cases.  We  find  hundreds  of 
special  verdicts  in  civil  cases,  but  we  could  not  find  from 
the  beginning  of  the  existence  of  the  English  nation 
down  to  the  present  time  a single  case  of  a special  ver- 
dict in  a criminal  case.  When  you  consider,  gentlemen, 
that  in  this  country  we  are  almost  free  from  serious 
crimes,  and  when  you  consider  that  the  percentage  of 
crime  is  as  low  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  and  when 
you  consider,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  percentage  of 
crime  in  England  is  as  great  as  can  be  imagined — while 
you  have  in  England  no  such  special  verdicts  in  criminal 
cases,  we  are  to  have  special  verdicts  in  criminal  cases 
in  this  country ! Therefore,  I say,  we  all  ought  to  unite 
in  protesting  against  those  changes  in  criminal  law  that 
are  being  made,  and  what  is  worse,  are  being  threatened 
almost  every  day.  We,  from  this  Congress,  ought  to 
send  up  a strong  protest  against  a thing  of  this  descrip- 
tion. For,  after  all,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Ghose  has  so  well 
put  it,  the  real  popularity  of  British  Rule  and  the  real 
reason  of  the  loyalty  of  the  people  are  the  belief  on  the 
part  of  the  people  that  justice,  criminal  justice  is 
being  administered  in  a fair  and  impartial  way.  If,  you 
interfere  with  these  things  so  often,  and  interfere  need- 
lessly,and  interfere  with  the  view  of  putting  more  power 
into  the  hands  of  District  Magistrates  and  District 
Judges,  that  confidence  in  the  impartiality  of  British 
justice  will  be  destroyed  and  we  shall  be  brought  to  a 
position  which  I fear  to  contemplate. 
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At  the  1896  Congress  in  Calcutta,  Mr.  Bon- 
nerjee  moved  a proposition  expressing  the  coun- 
try’s confidence  in  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji  and 
wishing  his  re-election  to  Parliament.  His 
speech  on  the  occasion  must  be  given  to  our  rea- 
ders entire. 

This  resolution  was  entrusted  to  me  without  my  con- 
sent and  in  spite  of  my  remonstrances.  I believe  my- 
self that  our  Subjects  Committee  were,  at  the  last 
moment  when  they  made  up  their  minds  to  force  this 
upon  me,  under  fatalistic  influences.  I remember  I 
moved  a similar  resolution  in  the  Congress  of  1891, 
which  was  received  as  enthusiastically  as  this  has  been 
received  by  you  to-day.  In  1892  there  was  a General 
Election  in  England,  and  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji  was 
returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll  as  member  for  Central 
Finsbury.  I suppose  the  Subjects  Committee  thought 
that  if  this  resolution  was  again  brought  before  you, 
and  brought  before  you  by  the  same  individual  who 
presented  it  to  you  in  1891,  a similar  result  might  follow. 
At  any  rate,  here  is  the  resolution,  and  I can  only 
say  that  it  does  not  require  any  words  from  any 
one  to  make  it  acceptable  to  you.  The  example 
that  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji  has  set  us  all  is 
perfectly  unique.  Here  is  an  old  man,  over  70  years  of 
age,  working,  you  may  say  day  and  night,  night  and  day, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen.  He  has  had  to  banish 
himself  from  his  own  country  and  live  in  a foreign  land, 
away  from  his  old  friends,  only  for  the  sake  of  this  coun- 
try. Some  little  time  ago  our  only  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  is  to  say,  the  only  Indian  gentleman  who 
succeeded  in  finding  a seat  at  the  last  election — Mr. 
Bhownagri — came  back  to  this  country,  and  some  foolish 
friends  of  his  wanted  to  get  up  a demonstration  in  his 
honour  to  equal  the  demonstration  which  Mr.  Dadabhai 
Naoroji  received  when  he  came  to  his  country  to  preside 
over  the  Lahore  Congress.  I have  no  quarrel  whatever 
with  Mr.  Bhownagri.  I am  very  proud  to  know  that 
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a native  of  this  country  is  a Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  You  cannot  expect  everybody  to  be  of  the 
same  opinion  as  yourself.  I should  have  been  very  pleased 
if,  instead  of  being  a Conservative,  Mr.  Bhownagri 
had  been  a Radical.  But  then  I am  sure  that  if  he  had 
been  a Radical,  he  would  not  have  obtained  a seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  at  the  last  election.  So  there  is, 
perhaps,  some  advantage  in  his  having  been  a Conserva- 
tive. But  for  any  friend  of  Mr.  Bhownagri  to  consider 
that  he  is  the  Member  for  India,  or  that  he  possesses  the 
confidence  of  the  people  of  India  that  Mr.  Dadabhai 
Naoroji  possesses,  is  an  absurdity.  Very  few  people 
have  heard  of  Mr.  Bhownagri  outside  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency ; and  although  we  all  rejoice  that  he  is  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  although  we  all  hope  that  he  will  be  of 
service  there,  we  cannot  but  hope  and  trust  that  we  may 
find  our  Dadabhai  there  before  long.  Nothing  will  con- 
tent us  but  to  have  the  old  man  sitting  again  in  the 
House  of  Commons  doing  his  duty  to  his  constituents, 
and  doing  his  work  for  his  country.  One  reason  why  he 
failed  to  secure  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  this 
time  was  that,  while  he  was  discharging  his  duties  night 
after  night,  his  opponent,  who  has  now  been  successful, 
was  canvassing  the  constituency,  and  trying  to  take 
away  support  from  him,  and  obtain  it  for  himself.  I 
hope  you  will  carry  the  resolution  with  acclamation,  and 
carry  away  a hope  that  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji  will  soon 
obtain  a seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Sedition  Law  of  Mr.  Chalmers,  of  which 
the  occasion  was  Mr.  Tilak’s  conviction,  was  on 
the  legislative  anvil  in  1897,  and  the  delicate 
duty  of  moving  the  Congress  Resolution  on  the 
subject  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Bonnerjee. 

Mr.  Chalmers,  to  make  his  proposed  amendment  of  the 
law  palatable  to  us,  says  that  his  only  object  in  proposing 
the  amendments  is  to  assimilate  the  law  of  sedition  in 
this  country  with  the  law  on  the  same  subject  as  it  exists 
in  England.  Well,  I have  no  objection  at  all  to  the  law 
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of  sedition  in  this  country  being  made  the  same  as  the 
law  of  sedition  in  England,  provided,  of  course,  Mr.  Chal- 
mers gives  us  in  this  country  the  same  machinery  for  the 
administration  of  the  law  here  as  exists  in  England.  In 
England,  as  we  all  know,  trials  for  sedition  are  held  be- 
fore a judge,  who  is  a countryman  of  the  prisoner,  and 
by  a jury,  who  are  also  countrymen  of  the  prisoner,  and 
no  trial  can  take  place  unless  a true  bill  has  been  found 
against  the  prisoner  by  a grand  jury,  who  are  also  coun- 
trymen of  the  prisoner.  Let  Mr.  Chalmers  give  us  this 
mode  of  trial,  and  we  shall  hail  him,  however  severe  he 
may  make  the  law,  as  the  greatest  law-giver  that  has 
ever  come  to  this  country.  But  does  he  intend  to  do 
so  ? No.  So  far  from  doing  so,  he  is  trying  in  his 
amendments  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code  to  em- 
power district  magistrates  to  try  cases  of  sedition — 
district  magistrates  who  are  officers  of  Government  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term  and  whose  promotion  en- 
tirely depends  upon  the  good-will  of  the  Government 
for  the  time  being.  The  present  machinery  for  trial  of 
cases  of  sedition  in  this  country  is  bad  enough  in  all 
conscience.  In  the  Presidency  towns  such  trials  must 
be  had  by  jury.  But  so  far  as  Her  Majesty’s  British 
Indian  subjects  are  concerned,  that  jury  may  consist 
entirely  of  Europeans,  and  not  a single  one  of  them 
need  know  the  language  in  which  the  seditious  speech 
is  alleged  to  have  been  made  or  the  seditious  article  to 
have  been  written.  That  is  appalling  enough,  but  to 
entrust  trials  for  sedition  to  district  magistrates  is  still 
more  appalling.  I do  not  think, — I say  so  with  all 
submission  to  Mr.  Chalmers, — that  his  Bill  proceeds  on 
the  lines  of  the  English  law  of  sedition  at  all.  He  is 
entirely  mistaken  in  thinking  it  does.  But  assuming  it 
does,  Mr.  Chalmers  is  prepared  to  give  us  the  poison 
in  the  shape  of  his  amendment,  and  not  the  antidote  to 
the  poison  in  the  shape  of  the  English  machinery  for 
its  administration. 

Then,  in  his  concluding  paragraph,  he  touched 
a deeper  chord  of  feeling  than  ever  he  had  done 
before  and  assumed  a tone  that  he  had  never  been 
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compelled  to  assume, — betraying  that  even  his 
calm  head  and  tranquil  heart  had  been  sorely 
agitated. 

1 should  have  thought  that  seeing  that  the  country 
has  just  been  passing  through  the  last  of  a very  severe 
affiietion  in  the  shape  of  famine,  that  there  has  been  a 
recrudescence  of  the  plague  in  various  parts  of  it,  and 
that  other  circumstances,  notably  the  press  prosecutions 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  have  stirred  the  mind  of 
the  people  to  its  very  depth,  this  is  just  the  time 
where  a wise  legislator,  even  if  there  was  necessity  for 
it,  would  hesitate  long  before  embarking  on  a process  of 
action  which  is  sure  to  give  rise,  as  Mr.  Chalmers’  Bill 
has  undoubtedly  given  rise,  to  great  terror  on  the  part 
of  the  people.  But  we,  of  course,  according  to  our 
rulers,  have  no  idea  of  the  proper  time  and  occasion 
lor  changes  in  the  law.  Lord  Elgin’s  Government  are 
all  wise,  and  I am  afraid  that,  notwithstanding  our  pro- 
test, and  I make  bold  to  say  the  protest  of  every 
right-thinking  person  in  the  country  which  will  go  to* 
the  Government,  this  Bill  will  be  forced  into  law.  All 
the  protests  will  be  in  vain.  We  must,  however,  carry 
our  protest  before  a higher  authority  than  even  Lordi 
Elgin’s  Government.  We  must  go  before  the  British 
public.  We  must  explain  to  them  how  the  agents  they 
have  sent  to  govern  the  country  on  their  behalf  and 
in  their  name  are  dealing  with  the  people  ; that  is,  deal- 
ing in  a manner  wholly  unworthy  of  the  British  name 
and  the  British  love  of  freedom.  And  if  we  can  con- 
vince them  that  we  are  right,  I have  no  doubt  that 
the  British  nation  will  rise  in  their  wrath  and  free  us* 
from  the  trammels  which  Lord  Elgin  and  his  Councillors 
are  forging  for  us. 

That  was  the  last  time  his  voice  was  heard  in 
the  Councils  of  the  Indian  National  Congress 
which  he  loved  so  well.  From  the  year  1888  he 
took  a trip  every  year  to  England  during  the 
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puja  holidays.  He  had  bought  a house  of  his  own 
at  Croydon  which  soon  became  a frequent  meet- 
ing-place of  all  Indians  in  England.  His  child- 
ren were  all  educated  in  England.  In  fact,  he 
had  so  completely  Anglicised  himself  that  the  one 
regret  with  which  his  memory  is  associated  in  ihe 
minds  of  a certain  section  of  his  countrymen,  is 
that  his  ideals  of  life  should  have  been  cast  in  a 
mould  so  entirely  alien  to  them.  Even  they  ac- 
knowledge, nevertheless,  the  depth  and  sincerity  of 
his  feelings  for  all  his  orthodox  relations  and  the 
liberality  with  which  he  defrayed  the  expenses  of 
their  numerous  ceremonial  observances.  It  has 
even  been  said,  with  a great  deal  of  probability, 
that  his  spiritual  isolation  from  his  own  kith  and 
kin  often  brought  tears  to  his  eyes.  To  his  mother 
he  cherished  to  the  last  the  tenderest  filial  affection. 
Notwithstanding  these  strong  ties,  Mr.  Bonnerjee 
resolved  in  1902  to  quit  India  altogether  and  take 
up  his  residence  permanently  in  England.  In  a 
short  time  he  picked  up  a considerable  Privy 
Council  practice.  The  British  Committee  of  the 
National  Congress  occupied  a great  part  of  his 
energy  and  time;  and,  as  has  been  more  than  once 
observed,  India  will  never  know  the  exact  amount 
of  her  pecuniary  indebtedness  to  him.  He  sought 
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a place  in  Parliament  that  he  might  be  of  greater 
use  to  his  country,  but,  unfortunately,  while  he 
was  wooing  the  electors  of  Walthamstow,  an  affec- 
tion of  the  eye  developed  and  brought  his  general 
health  low.  He  recognised  the  hand  of  Death  in 
this  attack  and  wrote  to  Mr.  Dutt  at  Baroda  that 
his  illness  was  incurable  and  that  the  end  was 
near.  So  it  proved.  On  July  21,  this  year,  he 
passed  away  in  peace. 

It  is  impossible  to  close  this  sketch  without 
making  a quotation  from  the  patriot’s  last  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  which  met  at  Benares  last 
December,  Patience  and  hope  were  the  theme  of 
the  short  letter  which  each  Congressman  read  and 
re-read  as  if  it  were  addressed  to  himself. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  passing  through  critical 
times  in  India  and  that  we  ought  to  exert  our  best  to 
make  the  events  that  are  happening  further  the  cause  of 
our  country  and  to  enable  the  Congress  fully  to  achieve 
the  ends  for  which  it  was  established  now  21  years  ago. 
Young  people  are  apt  to  feel  disheartened  because  no 
immediate  result  is  visible  in  any  agitation  they  may 
undertake.  They  forget  that  existing  institutions  can- 
not be  changed  without  years  of  patient  struggle  in 
endeavouring  to  convince  those  who  are  guardians  of 
the  institutions  that  their  alteration  and  reform  would 
be  of  benefit  to  the  country.  What  we  have  to  keep  in 
mind  is  that  the  mere  fact  that  we  desire  self-governing 
institutions  for  our  country  is  not  enough  of  itself  to 
justify  the  grant  of  such  institutions  of  our  Rulers  to 
us.  We  have  to  show  that  our  progress  has  been  such 
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that  the  grant / of  such  institutions  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage alike  to  India  and  to  England.  We  ought  to  call 
to  mind  that  in  the  early  days  of  what  are  now 
the  self-governing  colonies  they  were  mere  crown 
colonies  and  that  they  were  not  invested  with  the 
privileges,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  self-govern- 
ment until  long  afterwards.  The  early  settlers  in  these 
colonies  were  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  and  belong- 
ed to  the  same  race  and  had  been  trained  in  the  same 
way  as  those  that  remaind  in  the  mother  country,  and 
yet  self-governing  institutions  were  not  conferred  on 
them  immediately  they  demanded  them.  They  waited 
and  agitated,  agitated  and  waited,  and  at  last  got  what 
they  wanted.  We  do  not  belong  to  the  ruling  race  and 
have  never  been  brought  up  in  the  same  way  as 
they  have  been.  Our  ease,  therefore,  is  more  difficult 
of  achievement  than  that  of  self-governing  colonies,  and 
we  must  wait  and  agitate,  agitate  and  wait  longer  than 
they  were  destined  to  do.  With  patience,  preseverance 
and  persistence,  I am  sure  we  shall  reach  the  goal  of 
our  desires  in  time  and,  therefore,  we  must  never  lose 
heart.  Your  recent  visit  to  this  country  must  have 
shown  you  that  the  people  you  came  across  both  in 
your  public  meetings  and  privately  are  disposed  to  be 
just — yea  generous — towards  our  aspirations,  all  that 
is  required  is  that  we  must  show  to  them  that  we  are 
capable  of  self-government.  The  members  of  the  Con- 
gress are  rightly  convinced  that  we  are,  and  if  we  keep  up 
our  agitation  and  prefer  our  demands  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  thus  showing  that  we  are  in  earnest  about  the 
matter,  I am  sure  we  shall  succeed  in  convincing  the 
British  public  that  our  desire  for  self-governing  institu- 
tions is  just  and  legitimate,  that  we  are  capable  of 
understanding  and  working  these  institutions  and  that 
the  grant  of  them  to  us  would  be  alike  beneficial  to  our 
country  and  to  England,  and  once  convinced  of  these 
facts  the  British  public,  you  may  be  sure,  will  not  long 
hesitate  to  invest  us  with  these  institutions.  To  convince 
the  British  public  that  we  are  in  earnest,  a constant 
agitation  of  matters  Indian  ought  to  be  kept  up  in  this 
country,  for  it  is  the  British  public  who  are  alone  capa- 
ble of  giving  what  we  want ; and  to  show  to  them  that 
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our  agitation  in  this  country  is  based  upon  a solid  founda- 
tion, strong  agitation  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Con- 
gress must  be  kept  up  in  India.  The  agitation  in  India 
must  be  the  lever  on  which  the  agitation  of  this  country 
must  be  worked.  Let  me,  therefore,  implore  you  to  im- 
press upon  our  Congressmen  from  your  Presidential 
chair  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  Congress,  of  keep- 
ing up  the  agitation  in  India  on  the  lines  laid  down  by 
it,  and  of  vigorously  continuing  the  agitation  in  this 
country. 

Adorned  with  every  virtue,  public  and  private, 
placed  by  fortune  in  towering  eminence,  and  en- 
dowed with  the  greatest  gifts  of  head  and  heart, 
Mr.  Bonnerjee  acted  through  life  on  the  convic- 
tion that  all  his  virtues,  fortune,  and  gifts  found 
their  noblest  use  only  in  the  furtherance  of  his 
country’s  interests.  He  will  have  lived  in  vain 
indeed  if,  reading  of  him,  the  generations  that 
are  to  come  do  not  learn  to  regard  their  talents 
and  opportunities  as  a sacred  trust  for  the 
honour  and  glory  of  their  motherland. — Vande 
Mataram. 


Mr.  Gokhale  on  Mr.  Bonnerjee* 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,— We  are  as- 
sembled here  to-day  to  give  public  expression  to  our 
grief  that  the  hand  of  Death  has  removed  from  our 
midst  our  illustrious  countryman, — Mr.  Womesh  Chandra 
Bonnerjee.  Theevent.  it  is  true,  has  not  come  upon 
us  as  wholly  unexpected.  For  some  time  past  it  was 
well  known  that  Mr.  Bonnerjee' s health  has  been  com- 
pletely shattered,  that  there  was  no  hope  of  recovery, 
and  that  continued  existence  in  that  state  was  to  him 
only  a prolongation  of  agony.  However,  now  that  the 
end  has  actually  come,  and  we  are  forced  to  realise 
that  our  great  and  trusted  leader,  whom  it  was  a joy 
to  love  no  less  than  to  follow,  is  no  more  with  us,  the 
mind  feels  as  completely  bewildered  and  overwhelmed 
as  though  the  great  Destroyer  had  come  with  stealthy 
and  noiseless  steps  and  had  inflicted  on  us  our  loss 
without  warning,  and  with  the  shock  of  a sudden  blow. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Mr.  Bonnerjee  was  a man 
whose  death  would  leave  humanity  the  poorer  in  any 
age  and  in  any  part  of  the  world.  To  India,  in  her 
present  stage  of  transition,  with  difficult  and  complicat- 
ed problems  arising  on  all  sides,  his  passing  away  is  a 
national  calamity  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  we  indulge 
in  no  exaggeration  when  we  say  that  our  loss  is  truly 
irreparable.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to-day  to  attempt 
here  an  estimate  of  the  character  and  career  of  our 
great  countryman.  Our  loss  is  still  too  fresh  and  our 
sense  of  it  too  acute  and  poignant  to  permit  of  my 
undertaking  any  such  task  in  a meeting  of  this  kind. 
And  all  I beg  leave  to  do  in  commending  this  reso- 
lution to  your  acceptance  is  to  say  a few  words  expres- 

* Speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Gokhale  at  a Memorial 
Meeting  held  in  London  for  expressing  sorrow  at  the 
death  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Bonnerjee. 
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sive  of  my  profound  admiration  of  the  many  noble* 
qualities,  both  natural  and  acquired,  of  our  departed 
leader,  and  of  my  humble  appreciation  of  the  great,  the 
signal  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  our  national 
cause.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  all  know  that  Mr. 
Bonnerjee  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished,  as  he 
was  one  of  the  most  successful,  lawyers  that  our  coun- 
try has  produced.  Now,  if  he  had  been  only  that  and 
nothing  else,  even  then  his  title  to  a public  expression 
of  our  admiration  and  respect  would  have  been  unques- 
tioned. National  life,  to  be  complete,  must  be  many- 
sided  ;and  a man  who  brings  honour  to  the  Indian  name 
no  matter  in  what  field,  advances  thereby  our  national 
cause  and  deserves  to  be  honoured  by  us  on  national 
grounds.  But  Mr.  Bonnerjee’s  claim  to  our  admiration 
and  gratitude  rested,  of  course,  on  a much  wider  basis 
than  his  pre-eminent  attainment  as  a lawyer.  He  was, 
in  addition,  an  ardent  patriot,  a wise  and  far-sighted 
leader,  an  incessant  worker,  a man  whose  nobility  of 
mind  and  greatness  of  soul  were  stamped  on  every 
utterance  and  every  action  of  his  life.  His  intellectual 
gifts  were  of  the  very  highest  order.  Endowed  with  an 
intellect  at  once  critical,  vigorous,  and  comprehensive,  a 
truly  marvellous  memory,  luminous  powers  of  exposition, 
captivating  eloquence,  great  industry,  and  a wonderful 
habit  of  method  and  discipline,  Mr.  Bonnerjee  was 
bound  to  achieve,  in  whatever  field  he  chose  to  workr 
the  most  brilliant  success.  Then  he  had  a wide  outlook 
on  life,  deep  and  earnest  feeling  and  a passionate  desire 
to  devote  his  great  gifts  to  the  service  of  his  country. 
And  added  to  these  were  a fine  presence,  an  extraordi- 
nary charm  of  manner,  and  that  combination  of  strength 
and  restraint  which  made  him  one  of  the  most  manly 
men  that  one  could  come  across.  Such  a man  must  tower 
above  his  fellow-men  wherever  he  is  placed.  In  a self- 
governing  country  he  would,  without  doubt,  have  at- 
tained the  position  of  Prime  Minister.  We  in  India- 
twice  made  him  President  of  our  National  Congress,  and 
what  was  more,  when  the  great  movement  was  started 
twenty-one  years  ago  and  the  first  Congress  ever  held 
inlndia  assembled  in  Bombay,  the  delegates  unanimously 
elected  Mr.  Bonnerjee  to  guide  them  in  their  delibera- 
i©ns.  And  since  that  time  down  to  the  moment  of  his.' 
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death,  Mr.  Bonner jee,  with  two  or  three  others,  was  the 
very  life  and  soul  of  that  movement.  He  ungrudgingly 
gave  to  the  cause  his  time  and  his  resources— and  this 
far  more  than  is  generally  known.  He  cheerfully  bore 
all  its  anxieties,  his  exertions  for  its  success  were  un- 
wearied, and  no  man’s  counsel  was  valued  higher  by 
his  countrymen,  where  the  Congress  was  concerned. 
His  courage  was  splendid,  and  it  rose  with  difficulties, 
and  his  nerve  and  his  clear  judgment  were  a theme 
of  constant  admiration  among  his  countrymen.  With 
Mr.  Bonnerjee  at  the  helm,  everyone  felt  safe.  His  was 
the  eloquence  that  thrills  and  stirs  and  inspires,  but  his 
was  also  the  practical  sagacity  that  sees  the  difference 
between  what  may  be  attained  and  what  cannot,  and 
when  the  need  arose  no  man  was  firmer  than  Mr. 
Bonnerjee  in  exercising  a sobering  and  restraining 
influence.  I can  recall  at  this  moment  more  than  one 
meeting^ of  the  Subjects  Committee  of  the  Congress,  at 
which  really  all  important  deliberations  take  place,  where 
Mr.  Bonnerjee’s  f&r-sighted  wisdom  and  the  great  weight 
attaching  to  his  personality  steadied  the  judgments 
of  wilder  spirits,  and  established  harmony  where  discord 
was  apprehended.  The  loss  of  such  a leader,  no  words 
that  I can  employ  can  adequately  describe,  and  he  has 
passed  away  at  a time  when  he  was  more  indispensable 
than  ever,  in  view  of  the  signs  one  sees  of  the  vessel  of 
the  Congress  being  about  to  encounter  somewhat  rough 
weather.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  really  superfluous 
that  I should  dwell  at  any  length  before  an  assembly 
composed  so  largely  of  my  own  countrymen  on  the  dis- 
tinguished services  rendered  by  Mr.  Bonnerjee  to  our 
national  cause.  And,  if  I refer  briefly  to  one  or  two  of 
them,  it  is  because  they  are  not  very  widely  known,  and 
they  illustrate  how  immense  is  the  debt  that  we  owe 
him.  You  are  aware  that  no  Englishman  has  ever 
served  India  more  nobly  or  more  zealously  than  the 
late  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  Now,  it  was  Mr.  Bonnerjee  who 
enlisted  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  sympathies  on  our  side  and 
secured  his  powerful  championship  for  our  aspira- 
tions. Then  the  part  Mr.  Bonnerjee  has  played  in 
keeping  together  all  these  years  the  British  Committee 
of  the  Congress  and  in  maintaining  unimpaired  its  acti- 
vity in  this  country,  will  always  constitute  one  of  his 
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best  claims  to  our  affection  and  gratitude.  Very  few, 
indeed,  of  our  countrymen  have  any  idea  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  have  had  to  be  overcome  from  time  to  time  in 
this  connection,  of  the  worries  they  have  involved,  and 
of  the  sacrifices  they  have  required.  But,  if  our  great 
friends,  Sir  William  Wedderburn  and  Mr.  Hume  had 
been  here  to-day,  they  would  have  told  you,  as,  indeed, 
our  venerable  chairman  may,  if  he  speaks  a few  words 
at  the  end,  how  invaluable  have  been  Mr.  Bonnerjee’s 
co-operation  and  assistance  in  this  matter.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I do  not  wish  to  detain  you  longer.  Many 
of  us  lose  in  Mr.  Bonnerjee  not  only  a great  leader,  but 
also  a warm  generous  friend.  Who  that  has  ever  en- 
joyed the  hospitality  of  his  beautiful  home  at  Croydon — 
now,  alas,  plunged  into  the  depths  of  grief — will  forget 
the  singular  charm  of  his  personality,  the  charity  of  his 
judgments,  his  touching  devotion  to  those  around  him, 
or  the  kindness  he  loved  to  lavish  on  all  whom  he  admit- 
ted to  the  privilege  of  his  friendship  ! And,  speaking  in 
this  connection,  may  I say  how  our  hearts  go  out  to-day 
to  the  bereaved  family,  whose  loss  is  beyond  words,  and 
especially  to  that  stricken  lady  whose  life  has  now  been 
rendered  desolate  and  to  whom  the  world  will  never  be 
the  same  again ! One  word  more  and  I have  done. 
Mr.  Bonnerjee  has  now  crossed  the  line  which  there  is 
no  recrossing.  But  he  is  not  altogether  gone  from  us. 
He  has  left  us  the  precious  inheritance  of  a noble  exam- 
ple. He  has  left  us  his  name  to  honour,  his  memory  to 
cherish.  Above  all,  he  has  left  us  the  cause — the  cause  he 
loved  so  dearly  and  served  so  well.  Our  very  sorrow  to- 
day speaks  to  us  of  our  duty  to  that  cause  and  no  tribute 
that  we  can  offer  to  the  memory  of  the  departed  will  be 
more  truly  fitting  than  a resolve  to  recognize  and  an 
endeavour  to  discharge  this  duty  according  to  the 
measure  of  our  capacity  and  the  requirements  of  our 
country. 
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Rs.  2.  To  Subscribers  of  the  “ Indian  Review ,”  Rs.  1-8, 
G.  A.  Natesan  & Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras?: 


Sir  William  Wedderburn . The  volume  on  Mr. 
Dadabhai  Naoroji  is  also  an  armoury  of  facts  and 
figures , 

The  Morning  Post . — A very  handy  and  well  printed 
record  of  the  Parsi  Parliamentarian’s  career.  The  book 
will  doubtless  have  a big  sale,  for  it  deals  with  and 
chronicles  official  opinion  on  some  of  the  most  important 
political  problems  of  to-day.  An  excellent  portrait  of 
Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji  forms  the  frontispiece  to  the, 
volume. 


FOR  INDIA’S  UPLIFT 

A COLLECTION  OF 
Speeches  and  Writings  on  Indian  Questions 
BY  MRS.  ANNIE  BESANT 

This  is  the  first  attempt  to  publish  in  one  volume* 
a comprehensive  and  exhaustive  collection  of  Mrs.. 
Besant’s  speeches  and  writings  on  Indian  Questions* 

CONTENTS* — The  Ancient  Ideal  of  Duty,  Edu- 
cation as  a National  Duty,  The  Necessity  for 
Religious  Education,  The  Education  of  Hindu  Youth, 
The  Education  of  Indian  Girls,  Education  of  the 
Depressed  Classes,  The  Protection  of  Animals,  The 
Protection  of  Children,  India’s  Awakening,  The 
Indian  Nation,  The  Aryan  Type,  England  and  India, 
Unrest  in  India,  The  Value  of  Theosophy  in  the 
Raising  of  India,  The  Work  of  the  Theosophical 
Society  in  India,  The  Means  of  India’s  Regeneration. 

The  Leader,  Allahabad  : — Every  reader  of  her 
must  admire  her  passionate  love  of  India,  and  her 
almost  fanatical  insistence  on  the  need  of  selfless 
devotion  and  patriotic  service,  with  which  every  line 
of  the  book  under  review  throbs. 

The  Madras  Mail : — The  book  bears  testimony  to 
the  great,  good  and  lasting  services  Mrs.  Besant  has 
rendered  for  India’s  Uplift. 

PRICE  AS.  TWELVE 
To  subscribers  of  the  Indian  Review  As.  Eight 
XL  A-  NATESAN  & CO.,  3»  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  MADRAS 

The  Indian  Mirror The  collection  is  appropri- 
ately designated  “India’s  uplift.”  No  one  has  worked 
harder  and  more  earnestly  in  bringing  the  “uplift” 
about  than  the  respected  lady  whose  utterances  the 
collection  embodies.  Even  a perusal  of  the  book  will 
have  the  effect  of  lifting  up  the  Indian  reader’s  heart 
and  intellect  to  a sensible  height. 


Swami  Vivekananda 

An.  Exhaustive  and  Comprehensive  Collection  of 

HIS  SPEECHES  AND  WRITINGS. 

third  edition. 

, This  publication  is  the  first  of  its  kind.  It  is  the  most  exhaus- 
tive and  comprehensive  collection  of  the  work  of  Swami  Vivekan- 
anda hitherto  published.  It  contains,  among:  others,  his  eloquent 
character  sketch  of  **  My  Master  his  celebrated  lecture  at  the 
great  Parliament  of  Religions  at  Chicago;  all  the  important  and 
valuable  speeches  delivered  in  England,  America  and  India  on 
'Qnana  Yoga,  Bhakti  Yoga,  Karma  Yoga,  Vedanta,  and  Hinduism; 
selections  from  the  inspiring  speeches  he  gave,  in  reply  to  addres-r 
ses  of  welcome  that  were  presented  to  him  at  different  towns  and 
cities  in  India,  during  his  historic  journey  from  Colombo  to  Al- 
mora,  on  his  return  from  America. 

Detailed  contents. — My  Master ; Hinduism  as  a 
Religion;  Reply  to  the  Addresses  of  Congratulations  from 
Madras  and  Calcutta  ; The  Ideal  of  Universal  Religion; 
Godin  Everything;  Immortality  ; Is  the  Soul  Immortal; 
The  Freedom  of  the  Soul;  Maya  and  Illusion;  Maya  and 
the  Conception  of  God;  Maya  and  Freedom;  The  Real  and 
the  Apparent  Man;  The  Absolute  and  Manifestation;  Unity 
in  Diversity;  The  Cosmos;  The  Macrocosm;  Realization; 
Karma  Yoga;  Metaphysics  in  India;  Re-incarnation; 
Bhakti  or  Devotion;  Vedanta;  The  Vedanta  inlndian  Life; 
The  Mission  of  the  Vedanta;  The  Sages  of  India;  Christ, 
The  Messenger  ; The  Relation  of  Buddhism  to  Hindu- 
ism; The  True  Method  of  Social  Reform;  The  Reform  of 
Caste;  Education  on  National  Lines;  The  Conquest  of 
the  World  by  Indian  Thought;  Poems,  etc.,  Contains  also 
Four  Portraits.  Price  Rs.  2.  To  Subscribers  of  “ The 
Indian  Review."  Rs.  1-8. 

O.  A.  Natesan  & Cc.,  Sunkurama  Ohetty  Street,  Madras. 

SWAMI  VIVEKANANDA-  This  is  a lengthy  and 
interesting  sketch  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  this  eminent 
Indian  saint,  with  copious  extracts  from  his  speeches 
and  writings.  With  a portrait . As.  4. 

The  annual  subscription  to  the  Indian  Review  is 
Rs.  5 (Five)  only  including  postage.  Subscription  can 
commence  from  any  month.  If  you  have  not  already 
«een  the  Review  send  postage  stamps  for  As.  Four  for  a 
free  specimen  copy  to  G.  A.  Natesan  & Co.,  Madras. 
Current  issues  are  not  given  as  specimen  copies. 


The  Rise  and  Growth  of  Bombay 
Municipal  Government 

BY  DINSHA  EDULJI  WACHA  * 

In  this  valuable  book  Mr.  Wacha  traces  the  origin 
of  Municipal  Institutions  in  Bombay  from  the  year 
1782  and  brings  the  history  up-to-date.  The  author 
has  utilised  all  the  extant  records  and  dons  every* 
thing  to  make  the  account  interesting  and  useful. 
Air  who  are  interested  in  the  history  and  progress  of 
Local  Self-Government  in  India  ought  to  read  this 
invaluable  book.  It  is  an  indispensable  volume  on 
Local  Self-Government  which  every  District  Munici- 
pality and  Local  Board  in  India  should  possess. 

The  Mahratta: — A book,  written  by  a man  of 
Mr.  Wacha’s  experience,  ability  and  reputation  does 
not  need  much  recommendation  from  outside  as  to 
the  contents  ; and  the  printing  and  the  general  get-up 
of  the  book  being  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Natesan 
is  what  it  should  be. 

The  Times  of  India : — Written  with  Mr.  Wacha’s 
usual  brightness  of  style  and  in  a tone  marked  by 
moderation  and  impartiality,  the  book  will  be  of  great 
value  to  all  students  of  civic  history : 

CROWN  8vo.  CLOTH  BOUND  460  PAGES 
PRICE  RS.  2 (TWO) 

To  subscribers  of  “The  Indian  Review  ” Re.  1-8 

Brochures  by  Mr.  Wacha 

Recent  Indian  Finance.... As.  (Four) 

Indian  Military  Expenditure.... As.  (Four) 
Indian  Railway  Finance.... As.  (Four) 

G.  A.  NATESAN  & CO.,  3,  Sunkurama  Chefcty  Street,  MADRAS 


DINSHA  EDULJI  WACHA*-- An  account  of  his 
life  and  career,  his  services  to  the  Congress  movement 
and  copious  extracts  from  his  speeches  and  writings  re- 
lating among  other  subjects  to  all  the  important  ques- 
tions  of  Indian  economics  and  finance.  Price  As.  4. 


THE  DEPRESSED  CLASSES 

AN  ENQUIRY  INTO  THEIR  CONDITION 
AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THEIR  UPLIFT 

The  publishers  venture  to  hope  that  the  publication  of 
the  volume  will  stimulate  further  interest  in  the  problem 
of  the  elevation  of  the  Depressed  Classes  and  that  men  of 
all  castes  and  creeds  will  co-operate  together  for  devising 
means  and  measures  for  the  mental,  moral,  social  and 
material  advancement  of  fifty  millions  of  our  countrymen 
who  at  present  are  unfortunately  sunk  in  ignorance  and 
poverty. 

Contents. — His  Highness  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda  ; Mr 
Ambika  Charan  Muzumdar  ; Mr.  B.  De,  i.c.s.,  Mrs.  Annie 
Besant ; Lala  Lajpat  Rai ; The  Hon’ble  Mr.  Gokhale  ; 
The  Hon’ble  Mr.  T.  V.  Seshagiri  Aiyar  ; Mr.  Saint  Nihal 
Singh  ; Mr.  Valentine  Chirol ; Rev.  C.  F.  Andrews,  m.a.; 
Babu  Sarada  Charan  Mitra  ; Pandit  Sitanath  Tatvabu- 
shan  ; Mr.  P.  R.  Sundara  Aiyer,  b.a.,  b.d.  ; Rt.  Rev.  The 
Lord  Bishop  of  Madras  ; Rao  Bahadur  V M.  Mahajani, 
m.a.  ; Hon.  Mr.  Justice  N.  G.  Chandavarkar  ; The  Hon. 
Mr.  V.  Krishnaswami  Aiyar;  The  Anagarika  Dharmapala; 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Balakrishna  Sahay  ; Mr.  A.  Vasudeva  Pai ; 
Babu  Govind  Dass  ; Mr.  N.  Ranganatham,  b.a.  ; Mr. 
G.  A.  Natesan,  b,a. 

PRICE  RE.  ONE.' 

To  Subscribers  of  the  “ Indian  Review ,”  As.*  121 

\ 

G.  A.  Natesan  & Co.,  Sunkurama  ChettyJ3treetx,  Madrasi 

The  Indian  Social  Reformer —A  number  of  papers 
by  several  distinguished  men  on  the  position  of  the 
Depressed  Classes. 

United  India.  Messrs.  Natesan  & Co.,  have  done  a 
real  service  to  these  poor  but  deserving  people  by  the 
issue  of  this  valuable  little  publication  which  ought  to 
go  a long  way  in  rousing  the  national  conscience  to  a 
perception  of  the  serious  disabilities  these  poor  persons 
are  labouring  under.  The  book  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
alike  of  educated  Indians  and  Europeans  interested  in 
the  upliftment  of  the  depressed  classes. 


LIFT-IRRIGATION 

BY  ALFRED  CHaTTERTON, 

Professor  of  Engineering , on  Special  Duty , Madras. 
CONTENTS.  Introduction,  Water  Lifts.  Underground 
Water-Supply, Well  Irrigation  with  Oil  Engines,  Irriga- 
tion from  Artesian  Wells,  The  Value  of  Wind-Mill  in 
India,  Experiments  with  Wind-Mills,  Wind-Mills  Irriga- 
tion in  America,  The  Cost  of  Power,  Cost  of  Lifting 
Water,  Flow  of  Water  in  Sand,  Well-Boring,  Steam 
Pumps  in  the  Kistna  Delta,  Development  of  Lift-Irriga- 
tion, Lift-Irrigation,  Irrigation  by  Pumping,  Progress  in 
Irrigation  by  Pumping  in  Madras,  Irrigation  by  PUmping 
in  the  United  States. 

Preface  to  the  Second  Edition 
Some  years  ago,  Messrs.  G.  A,  Natesan  & Co. 
reprinted  a number  of  papers  and  articles  which  I had 
written  at  various  times  on  the  improvement  of  the 
methods  of  lifting  water  for  irrigation.  The  little 
volume  apparently  served  a useful  purpose  as  it  met  with 
a ready  sale  and  has  been  out  of  print  for  some  time. 
The  demand  for  information,  as  to  the  methods  to  be 
pursued  and  as  to  the  results  which  have  been  achieved, 
still  continues  and  in  the  absence  of  any  formal  treatise 
on  the  subject,  a fresh  compilation  of  papers  has  been 
made  which  it  is  hoped  will  to  some  extent  supply  what 
is  needed. 

Price  Rs.  Two. 

To  Subscribers  of  the  11  Indian  Review,"  Re,  1-8 . 
G.  A.  Natesan  & Co.,  Bunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras. 


Capital.  Contains  in  lucid  and  succinct  form  ac- 
count of  all  the  various  methods  for  raising  water  for 
irrigation  purposes  now  used  in  India  and  in  the  United 
States,  There  are  millions  of  bullocks  employed  every 
day  in  India  in  lifting  water.  But  it  has  been  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  the  cost  of  pumping  even  on  a small 
scale  with  oil  engines  is  less  than  one-half  that  of  the  bul- 
lock-power, and  on  a larger  scale  the  cost  is  not  even  one- 
tenth.  Water-lifting  by  windmills  is  also  fully  described 
and  the  results  of  the  various  experiments  described. 


ALL  ABOUT  DELHI 

AN  EXHAUSTIVE  HAND-BOOK 
Compiled  from  ‘Authentic  Sources. 

With  36  illustrations. 

[compiled  from  various  authentic  sources] 
Contents. — The  Hindu  Kings  ; Early  Muhammadan 
Kings  ; The  Moghul  Emperors  ; Modern  Delhi ; Some 
Delhi  Sights  ; Monuments  at  Delhi ; The  Storming  of 
Delhi ; The  City  Gazetteer  ; Lord  Lytton’s  Durbar;  Lord? 
Curzon’s  Durbar  ; The  King’s  Durbar  of  1911. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  book  free  use  has  been  mado 
of  Mr.  Fanshawe’s  Delhi : Past  and  Present , more  espe- 
cially in  the  compilation  of  its  last  Chapter ; of  Dr. 
.Fergusson’s  Eastern  and  Indian  Architecture  in  tho 
description  of  its  great  architectural  glories ; of  the 
revised  Imperial  Gazetteer  for  the  latest  statistics  relating 
to  the  city  ; of  Captain  Trotter’s  Nicholson  for  a descrip- 
tion of  the  storming  of  Delhi ; and  of  Mr.  Revnold-Ball’s 
Tourist's  India  for  a succinct  account  of  its  far-famed 
Mutiny  Sites.  Besides  the  standard  writers  on  Indian 
History  and  the  accounts  of  European  and  other  travel- 
lers to  India  during  the  Moghul  period,  muoh  interesting 
information  has  been  gleaned  from  Mr.  Abbott’s  Through 
India  with  the  Prince , Mr.  Percival  Landon’s  Under  the 
8unt  Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens’  In  India , Genl.  Gough’s  Old 
Memories , and  Mr.  Kerr’s  From  Charing  Cross  to  Delhil 
With  thirty-six  Illustrations. 

Price  Re  1-8. 

To  Subscribers  of  ** The  Indian  Review  ” Re . 1-4 . 
G.  A.  Natesan  & Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madrasi 
The  Indian  Mirror . The  book  gives  brief  accounts 
of  the  Hindu,  Pathan,  and  Moghul  sovereigns  who 
reigned  over  old  and  New  Delhi,  and  full  particulars 
of  the  various  sights  which  visitors  are  expected  to  “ do.” 
For  the  modest  sum  of  a rupee  and  a half  the  reader  has 
at  his  disposal  reproductions  of  the  graphic  accounts  of 
these  sights  from  the  costlier  productions  of  Fergusson 
and  Fanshawe,  and  the  “ Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India.’’ 
A large  number  of  Illustrations  intersperse  the  volume. 


Sankara’s  Select  Works 

SanskritjJIext  and jEnglish ' Translation 
By  Mb?S.  VENKATARAMANAN,  b.  a? 

Contents. —Hymn  to  Hari;  The  Ten-Versed  Hymn;! 
Hymn  to  Dakshinamurti;  Direct  Realisation;  The  Century’ 
of  Verses  ; Knowledge  of  Self ; Commentary  on  the  Text  I 
Definition  of  one's  own  Self. 

f Preface. — The  mainobject  of  this  publication  is  to 
present,  in  simple  English,^  some  of  the  works  of  Sri 
Sankaracharya  in  which  he  tried  to  expound,  in  a popular 
style,  the  philosophy  of  the  non-dualistic  Vedanta  of  which 
he  was  the  well-known  I founder.  With  this  view  the 
present  translation  has  been f rendered  free  of  technical 
words  and  phrases.  It  is  hoped  that  the  juxtaposition 
of  the  Sanskrit  text  and  the  English  translation  will 
serve  the  double  object  of  enabling  the  student  of  Sans- 
krit to  understand  the  text  better  and  to  correct,  by  a 
reference  to  the  text,  any  defect  of  expression  in  the 
translation  as  an  inevitable  result  of  the  attempt  to  garb 
it  in  a popular  style.  To  those  that  have  had  no  training 
in  metaphysics  or  dialectics  and  have  neither  the  leisure 
nor  the  capacity  to  read  the  original  standard  works  of 
Sankara,  a publication  of  this  kind  should  be  specially 
helpful  for  a proper  understanding  of  the  broad  outline 
of  Sankara's  philosophy  of  non-dualism. 

Bound  in  C lothTWPrlce  Rs . 1-8 

To  Subscribers  of  the  “ Indian  Reweiw,”  Re.  One 

- 

G.  A.  Natasen  & Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras j 

Weekly  Chronicle. — Every  one  interested  in  the  his- 
tory of  religious  reform  and  the  evolution  of  religious 
thought  in  India  should  know  something  about  this  great 
teacher  of  the  South. 

iPff~The  annual  subscription  to  the  Indian  Review 
is  Rs.  5 (Five)  only  including  postage.  Subscription  can 

commence  from  any  month.  If  you  have  not  already 
seen  the  Review  send  postage  stamps  for  As.  Four  for  a 
free  specimen  copy  to  G.  A.  Natesan  & Co.,  Madras. 
Current  issues  are  not  given  as  specimen  copies. 


THE 


VAISHN&V1TE  REFORMERS  OF  INDIA 

CRITICAL  SKETCHES  OP 

THEIR  LIVES  AND  WRITINGS 

BY 

T.  EAJAGOPALA  CHAEIAE,  M.A.,  B.L. 

CONTENTS. — Nathamuni ; Pundarikaksha  ; Yamuna- 
charya ; Sri  Ramanujacharya ; Sri  Vedanta  Desika ; 
Manavala  Maha  Muni ; and  Chaitanya; 

These  are  a Series  of  Seven  Essays  on  the  Lives  and 
Writings  of  the  principal  religious  reformers  of  the 
Vaishnavite  or  Visishtadwaita  School  of  India.  The 
treatment  is  critical  and  historical ; but  special  promi- 
nence has  also  been  given  to  the  literary  side  of  this 
School’s  activity.  A clear  account  of  the  growth  of 
Vaishnavaism  is  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  these  Lives 
of  Eminent  Reformers,  and  reference  has  throughout 
been  made  to  the  development  of  doctrines.  A special 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the  Visishtad- 
waita  philosophy  according  to  Ramanuja.  The  growth 
of  Vaishnavaism  in  Northern  India  is  briefly  dealt  with 
in  the  last  Essay,  that  on  Sri  Chaitanya,  wherein  that 
great  Saint’s  career  is  also  fully  described. 

Re.  I.  'To  Subscribers  of  the  “ Indian  Review”  As:  12\ 

G;  A.  Natesan  & Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras. 


Bombay  Guardian . This  little  book  can  be  recom- 
mended to  all  persons  who  care  about  the  subject,  for 
its  interesting  biographical  notes,  its  abundance  of 
Hindu  lore,  and  its  perfect  lucidity. 

The  Rangoon  Spectator . The  above  work  by  Mr, 
T.  Rajagopala  Chariar,  M.  A.,  B.  L.,  outlines  in  seven 
Essays  of  exceptional  ability,  the  development  and 
influence  of  a great  school  of  Indian  philosophy. 


Aspects  of  the  Vedanta. 

CONTENTS. 

The  Yedanta— Some  Reasons  for  Study. 

The  Late  Mr.  N.  Vythinatha  Aiyar,  M.  A. 

Yeda  and  the  Yedanta. 

The  Late  Prof.  Max  Muller 
Yedanta  Toward  All  Religions. 

Swami  Abhedananda. 

The  Yedanta  in  Outline. 

Pandit  Sitanath  Tattvabhushan. 

The  Yedanta  Religion. 

Professor  M.  Rangachariar,  m.  a. 

The  Ethics  of  the  Yedanta. 

The  Late  Mr.  N.  Yythinatha  Aiyar,  M.  A* 

Rao  Bahadur  Vasudeva  J.  Kirtikar, 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Yedanta. 

Dr.  Paul  Deussen. 

The  Yedanta  Philosophy. 

Swami  Vivekananda. 

The  Yedantic  Doctrine  of  the  Future  Life^ 

Pandit  Sitanath  Tattvabhushan. 

The  Yedanta  : Its  Theory  and  Practice. 

Swami  Saradananda. 

The  Yedanta  for  the  World. 

Swami  Vivekananda. 

Price  As.  12.  To  Subscribers  of  the  “Review”  As . 8 . 
G.  A.  Natesan&  Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics.  Valuable  little 

book The  whole  book  is  worthy  of  careful  study 

by  everyone  interested  in  theology  or  philosophy. 

The  Theosophical  Review . This  useful  little  volume. 
The  Prabuddha  Bharata . A worthy  compilation... 
It  will  repay  perusal. 

The  Englishman . Will  interest  readers  who  make  a 
study  of  Oriental  thought.  There  are  six  essays  and 
they  are  all  appreciative  and  meant  to  stimulate  one  to 
believe  in  the  eternal  principles  of  the  Vedanta. 


THE  BHAGAVAD-GITA 

With  the  text  in  Devanagari  and 
an  English  Translation 

BY  MBS.  ANNIE  BESANT. 


Note. — It  has  long  been  my  ambition  to  place  within 
reach  of  the  English-reading  public  a cheap  edition  of 
the  Bhagavad-Gita  with  the  text  in  Devanagari  and  an 
English  translation  of  the  same.  Mrs.  Annie  Besant, 
that  warm  and  tried  friend  of  India  whcse  services  to 
our  land  it  were  vain  to  count,  has  enabled  me  to  realize 
that  ambition  by  generously  granting  the  use  of  her. 
English  translation.  It  is  devoutly  hoped  that  this  great 
scripture  of  the  Hindus  will  find  a place  in  thousands  of 
homes  both  in  India  and  elsewhere.— G.  A.  NATESAN. 

Price  per  copy , As . 2 (Two). 


When  ordering  mention  the  number  of  copies . 

Stamps  wlti  not  be  received 

The  Prabudlia  Bharata. — In  clearness  of  type,  in  size 
and  shape,  the  book  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  We 
can  heartily  recommend  it  to  all  who  want  a trustworthy 
pocket-edition  of  the  Gita. 


The  Modern  Review. — Mr.  Natesan  is*bidding  fair  to  be 
the  Indian  Routledge.  This  finely  printed  edition  of  a 
well-known  and  excellent  translation  has  been  here 
offered  at  an  impossibly  cheap  price,  and  it  should  make 
its  way  to  every  Indian  home  and  heart. 

G.  A;  Natesan  & Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras, 

FOR  INDIA’S  UPLIFT.  Essays  and  Speeches  on 
Indian  Questions.  By  Annie  Besant.  As.  12. 

MRS.  ANNIE  BESANT.  A sketch  of  her  Life  and 
her  Services  to  India.  With  copious  extracts  from  her 
speeches  and  writings.  With  a portrait,  64  pages.  Price 
Annas  Four. 


NATION-BUILDING.  A Stirring  appeal  to  Indians. 

|Stl0nS  \°U  uhe-  buildin8  of  the  Indian  Nation ; 
Education  as  the  basis  of  National  Life;  National  Uni- 
versities for  India.  Price  Annas  Two. 


THE  LIFE  & TEACHINGS  OF  BUDDHA 

BY 

THE  ANAGARIKA  DHABMAPALA 
Price  As.  12.  To  Subscribers  of  the  “ Review”  As.  8 . 


SRI  SANKARACHARYA 

HIS  LIFE  AND  TIMES. 

BY  C.  N.  KRISHNASWAMY  AIYAR,  m.a.,  l.t. 
HIS  PHILOSOPHY. 

BY  PANDIT  SITANATH  TATTVABHUSHAN. 
Price  As.  12.  To  Subscribers  of  the  11  Review  ” As.  8. 


Sri  Madhwa  and  Madhwaism 

A HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL  SKETCH. 

BY  C.  N.  KRISHNASWAMY  AIYAR,  m.a.,  l.t. 
Price  As.  12.  To  Subscribers  of  the  “Review”  As.  8. 


SRI  RAMANUJACHARYA 

HIS  LIFE  AND  TIMES, 
i BY  S.  KRISHNASWAMI  AIYANGAR,  m.a. 

HIS  PHILOSOPHY. 

BY  T.  RAJAGOPALACHARIAR,  m.a.,  b.e. 
Price  As.  12.  To  Subscribers  of  the  “ Review,”  As.  8 . 
G.  A.  Natesan  & Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetfcy  Street,  Madras. 


The  Indian  National  Congress 

An  Account  of  Its  Origin  and  Its  Growth 
Full  Text  of  all  the  Presidential  Addresses 
Reprint  of  all  the  Congress  Resolutions 
Extracts  from  all  the  Welcome  Addresses 
Notable  Utterances  on  the  Movement 
Portraits  of  all  the  Congress  Presidents 
This  is  an  exhaustive  and  complete  Collection  of  all 
the  Congress  Presidential  Addresses  and  the  Resolutions 
passed  at  the  sittings  of  all  the  Congresses.  The  book 
also  contains  extracts  from  the  Welcome  Addresses  deli- 
vered at  all  the  Congresses  and  several  Notable  Utter- 
ances on  the  Congress  Movement  by  men  like  the  lata 
Charles  Bradlaugh,  Robert  Knight,  Sir  William  Hunter, 
Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  Sir  Richard  Garth,  Lord  Cromer, 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  others*.  ^ An  attractive  feature  of 
the  book  is  a collection  of  the  portraits  of  all  the  Con- 
gress Presidents.  Cloth  Bound.  Over  1,100pp.  Crown  8vo. 
Price  Rs . 3.  To  Subscribers  of  the  “ Review  ” Rs . 2-8. 

Lord  Arapthill.— The  book  seems  to  me  a very  complete 
and  well-chosen  summary  and  it  is  one  which  will  be 
useful  to  many  people  besides  myself  for  the  purpose  of 
reference. 

Sir  Herbert  Roberts,  M.  P. — The  record  of  the  work 
of  the  National  Congress  is  not  only  of  extreme  interest 
but  will  be  most  useful  in  future  as  a source  of  informa- 
tion as  to  the  progress  of  enlightened  opinion  in  India 
upon  many  questions  deeply  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
people. 

G.  A.  Natesan  & Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras* 

The  Hindustan  Review . — The  Indian  statesman, 
politician,  or  publicist  could  scarcely  have  at  this  time 
of  the  year  a better  book  on  his  shelf  than  that  desig- 
nated “ The  Indian  National  Congress.”  It  is  obvious 
that  no  public  man  or  publicist’s  book-shelf  of  works  of 
reference  can  be  complete  without  a copy  of  Mr. 
Natesan’s  excellent  compilation  of  the  Congress  litera. 
ture.  Considering  its  bulk  and  matter,  it  is  cheaply 
/priced  at  Rs.  3. 


GEympses  of  the  Orient  To-Day 

BY  SAINT  NIHAL  SINGH. 

Preface,—  The  following  pages  are  the  record  of  a 
recent  ramble  through  Asia,  the  author  having  personally 
visited  all  the  lands  about  which  he  writes,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions. 

It  is  a collection  of  impressions  formed  as  the  write* 
slowly  journeyed  from  one  land  to  another,  living;, 
amongst  the  people,  as  one  of  them. 

The  book  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Indian  youth — 
for  whom  it  is  especially  designed — will  be  the  means  ol 
inspiring  him  to  work  for  the  uplift  of  his  land. 

Contents  : — Asia’s  Spell  Broken  ; How  Disillusion- 
ment Came;  Asia  a Menace  to  the  West;  Japan’s  Im- 
perial Dream  ; Oriental  Trade  Supremacy  ; Autocracy 
to  Limited  Monarchy  ; The  Modern  Oriental  Woman  in 
the  Making ; Where  Woman  Has  The  Upper  Hand ; 
The  Modernization'  of  Japan;  Flaws  in  Japanese 
Modernization  ; Education  in  Japan;  Japan’s  Material 
Prosperity ; Japan : China’s  Gadfly ; The  Celestial 
Student  Abroad  ; Exit  the  Old,  Enter  the  New  in  China  ; 
Evolution,  Nob  Revolution  in  India ; The  Spirit  of 
Maya  Leaving  Hindustan ; To-Day  in  Afghanistan  f 
Persia  Evolving  Cosmos  Out  of  Chaos ; Rural  Life  in. 
Iran  ; Egypt’s  Agitation  for  Autonomy  ; Egypt’s  Prepa- 
ration for  Self-Government. 

First  Edition . Price  : Re.  One. 

To  Subscribers  of  the  “ Indian  Review ,”  As.  12. 

Gf  A.  Natesan  & Co.,  Sunkuwna  Chetty  Street,  Madras- 

The  Guzerati. — Mr.  Saint  iNihal  Singh  tells  us  how 
the  impact  of  the  West  upon  the  East  has  shaken  the 
Oriental  out  of  his  metaphysical  musings  and  taught 
him  to  think  of  the  world  of  to-day,  how  the  new 
awakening  is  to  be  traced  in  all  Eastern  countries.  He 
is  an  optimist  and  in  favour  of  an  all-sided  progress. 
The  spirit  that  runs  through  the  whole  book  is  com- 
mendable and  deserves  to  be  imbibed  by  the  Indian 
youths  for  whom  the  book  is  intended. 


My  I ndian  Reminiscences 

By  Dr.  Paul  Deussen 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  INTRODUCTION 

In  recording  my  impressions  of  my  trip  to  India  in  the’ 
winter  of  189*2-93,  and  thus  presenting  them  to  the  public' 
I have  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  my  friends,  partly  because,  ] 
notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  my  stay  in  India,  I; 
was  enabled,  being  favoured  by  circumstances,  to  get  a 
deeper  insight  into  the  life  of  the  natives  than  a Euro- 
pean usually  gets. 

My  knowledge  of  Sanscrit,  the  study  of  it  had  besn  to 
speak,  my  daily  bread  for  the  twenty  years  previous  to' 
my  trip,  was  of  immense  service. 

What  was  to  be  of  still  greater  use  to  me  in  India  than 
the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  and  sacred  language  of  the 
land,  was  the  fact  that  I had  happened  to  have  spent  the 
best  energies  of  a number  of  years  in  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  the  Upanishads  and  the  Vedanta  based  upon 
them. 

CONTENTS 

Introductory  ; From  Marseilles  to  Bombay  ; Bombay;* 
From  Bombay  to  Peshawar  ; From  Peshawar  to  Calcutta  ;* 
Calcutta  and  the  Himalayas  ; From  Calcutta  to  Bombay 
via  Allahabad  ; From  Bombay  to  Madras  and  Ceylon ; 
Homeward  Bound.  Appendix: — Philosophy ..  of  ^ the*  Ve4 
danta.  Farewell  to  India  : A Poem. 

Crown  8vo.  270  pages,  with  a frontispiece. 

Price  Re,  1-4 . To  Subscribers , Re,  1. 

G^A.  Natesan  & Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras^ 

The  Merit  of  the  Booh. — Dr.  Deussen’s  account  of 
his  tour  throughout  India,  his  description  of  the  principal 
cities,  its  shrines,  pilgrimages  and  its  many  holy  spots, 
its  leading  men  of  various  communities  and  classes  afford 
much  interesting  reading.  The  language  in  which  he 
describes  the  customs,  ceremonies,  manners,  traits  and 
traditions  of  the  Indian  people.. .notwithstanding  the 
shortness  of  his  stay  in  India... show  his  profound  ad- 
miration and  love  for  the  land  which,  to  use  his  own 
words,  “ had  for  years  become  a kind  offl  spiritual 
mother-country  99  to  him. 
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POPULAR  EDITION 

Essays  in  National  idealism 

BY  ANANDA  K.  COOMARASWAMY 
Contents  : — The  Deeper  Meaning  of  the  Struggle  i 
Indian  Nationality ; Mata  Bharata ; The  Aims  and 
Methods  of  Indian  Arts ; Art  and  Yoga  in  India  ; The 
Influenco  of  Modern  Europe  on  Indian  Art ; Art  of  the 
East  and  of  the  West ; The  influence  of  Greek  on  Indian 
Art  ; Education  in  India ; Memory  in  Education  ; 
Christian  Missions  in  India ; Swadeshi ; Indian  Music  ; 
Music  and  Education  in  India  ; Gramophones — and  why 
not? 

Select  Opinions 

Cl  The  Indian  National  Movement  appears  to  us  to  have 
entered  a new  phase,  and  the  publication  of  the  present 
volume  from  Dr.  Coomaraswamy’s  pen  marks  a definite 

stage  in  the  progress  of  that  movement It  is  clear 

that  a very  important  step  has  been  taken  to  promote  the 
cause  of  Indian  Nationalism  along  Indian  as  distinguish- 
ed from  Western  lines  by  the  publication  of  the  work.”— • 
Dawn  Magazine . 

“ One  could  hardly  be  prepared  for  tho  vigour  of  thought 
and  masculine  energy  of  English,  by  which  they  aro 
marked Tneir  author  is  a logical  and  uncompro- 
mising reactionary Yet  we  cannot  deny  tho  beauty 

and  truths  of  the  pure  ideal  as  he  so  nobly  and  persist- 
ently holds  it  up  before  us Wc  think  tho  book  he 

has  written  to  be  of  surpassing  value.” — Modern  Review . 
Re:  lt*To  Subscribers  of  the  “ Indian  Review, ^As.  12l 

G;  A.  Natesan  & Co;,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras.’ 

THE  INDIAN  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  SERIES. 

—Every  one  of  the  volumes,  big  and  small,  Messrs. 
Natesan  have  of  recent  years  published  contains  views  of 
India  and  Indian  current  history  and  forms  most  reliable 
references  of  the  great  social  and  mental  movements  now 
pulsating  throughout  India.  We  would  suggest  that  all 
their  publications  of  the  sort  of  the  four  volumes  now 
before  us  be  classed  as  The  Indian  National  Library 
Series , for  beyond  question  their  publication  is  form- 
ing a library  of  national  literature  for  India — Moulmein 
Advertiser . 


Essentials  of  Hinduism 

VIEWS  OF  LEADING  HINDUS  ^ 

A symposium  by  Sir  Guru  Dass  Bannerjee,  Kt?;> 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  T.  Sadasiva  Aiyer ; Mr.i 
Satyendranath  Tagore,  i.c.s. ; Mr.  P.  T.  Srinivasa^ 
Iyengar,  B.A.,  f.m.U.  ; Dewan  Bahadur  R.  Ragoonath, 
Rao,  c.S.i. ; Mr.  P.  Narayana  Iyer,  b.a.,  b.l.  ; Rai 
Bahadur  Lala  Baijnath;  Dr.  Sir  S.  Subramania  Aiyar,' 
k.c.i.e.,  LL.D. ; Rao  Bahadur  V.  K.  Ramanujachari  ;> 
Babu  Bhagavan  Das; The  Hon.  Mr,  V.  Krishnaswami 
Iyer,  c.s.i.;  The  Hon.  Mr.  Gokuldas  K.  Parekh;  Rao 
Bahadur  C.  V.  Vaidya ; Pandit  Durga  Datta  Joshi; 
Babu  Govinda  Das;  The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  P.  R. 
Sundara  Aiyar  ; Dewan  Bahadur  K.  Krishnaswami] 
Rao,  C.  I.  E. ; Mr.  K.  jg, Ramanujachari;  Mr.' 
V.  M.  Mahajani ; Rao  Bahadur  Waman  Madhav* 
Kolhatkar;The  Hon.  Dewan  Bahadur  M.Adinarayanaj 
Ayah  ; Rao  Bahadur  Deorao  Vinayak  ; The  Hon.  Mr.j 
N.  Subbarau  Pantulu ; Babu  Sarada  Charan  Mitra;' 
Sir  Pratul  Chandra  Chatterji,  Kt.,  c.i.e.,  ll.d.  Price 
As.  8. 

To  subscribers  of  “The  Indian  Review”  As.  6* 

Indian  Christian  Messenger, — The  views  of  such' 
enlightened  and  enthusiastic  persons  who  represent 
almost  all  phases  of  Hinduism  orthodox,  protestant 
and  even  theosophical,  presented  in  such  a handy 
form  must  be  welcome  to  all  including  Christians 
who  value  religious  study  above  all. 

The  Rajaput  Herald, — A really  valuable  addition 
to  the  Modern  Indian  Literature. 

Go  A.  NATESAN  & CO.,  3,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  MADRAS' 

THE  LIFE  AND  TEACHINGS  OF  BUDDHA. 

BY  THE  ANAGARIKA  DHARMAPALA. 

This  is  a clear  and  concise  account  of  the  Life  and 
Teachings  of  Lord  Buddha  written  by  a well-known 
Buddhist  authority  and  in  a style  specially  intended  for 
non-Buddhists,  the  book  is  bound  to  be  widely  circulated 
and  appreciated.  With  an  appendix  and  illustrations. 
Price  As.  12,  To  subscribers  of  the  “ Indian  Review”  As.  8, 


KASINATH  TR1MBAK  TELA N© 


THE  MAN  AND  HIS  TIMES 
BY  MR.  YASANT  N.  IS  AIK,  M.  A. 

PREFACE 

The  years  between  the  seventies  and  nineties  of 
the  last  century,  however  tame  they  may  appear  to 
us  now  have  a deeper  significance  for  us  as  being  the 
epoch  of  pioneer  work.  Those  were  the  years  when 
the  foundation  was  laid  of  many  an  activity,  the 
ripening  of  which  is  yet  to  come.  In  all  these 
activities  Telang  played  a very  conspicuous  part. 
The  knowledge  of  his  life,  his  ideals,  his  methods  of 
work  and  his  aspirations  will  not  come  amiss,  nay  is 
bound  to  be  immeasurably  useful  in  an  age  when 
passion  is  apt  to  run  riot  and  “ enthusiasm  is  made 
to  do  duty  for  reasoned  scrutiny.” 

The  sketch  can  lay  no  pretentions  to  the  name  of  a 
biography.  It  is  but  an  humble  essay  on  the  part  of 
the  writer  to  understand  the  man  and  his  times  and 
to  draw  for  himself  a picture  of  the  man  as  accurate 
and  faithful  as  possible  from  the  very  scanty 
materials  at  his  disposal. 


Foolscap  8vo.  158  Pages. 


The  Indian  Social  Reformer . — Mr.  Naik  enables 
us  to  get  a fairly  good  idea  of  Mr.  Telang  as  an  educa- 
tionist, as  a social  reformer,  and  as  a political  leader* 


Price  Re.  One 


To  Subscribers  of  the  Review  As.  12 

G.  A.  NATESAN  & CO.,  3,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  MADRAS 

The  Madras  Mail . — The  late  Mr.  J ustice  Kashinath 
Trimbak  Telang,  who  died  in  the  very  prime  of  his  life, 
was  a profound  Sanskrit  scholar,  a great  linguist,  an 
ardent  but  cautious  social  reformer,  an  eminent  educa- 
tionist and  above  all,  a true  patriot.  The  life  of  this 
notable  Indian  must  be  an  inspiring  example  to  all  his 
countrymen,  and  Messrs.  G.  A.  Natesan  and  Co.,  have 
done  well  in  publishing  the  sketch. 


Indian  Political  Literature 

Essays  in  National  Idealism. — By  Dr.  Ananda  K. 
Coomaraswami  with  illustrations.  Re.  One.  To  Sub- 
scribers of  the  14  Indian  Review,”  As.  12. 

Morley’s  Indian  Speeches. — With  an  Appreciation  of 
Lord  Morley,  and  A Portrait,  Crown  8vo.,  240  Pages, 
Re.  One.  To  Subscribers  of  the  Indian  Review,  As.  12. 

Gokhale’s  Speeches. — With  a biographical  sketch  an-d 
a portrait.  Over  1,00Q  pages,  Crcwn  Svo.  Rs.  3.  To 
Subscribers  of  the  “ Indian  Review,”  Rs.  2-8# 

The  Indians  of  South  Africa.— By  H.  S.  L.  Polak. 
Re.  One.  To  Subscribers  of  the  44  Indian  Review,”  As.  12. 

Dadabhai  Naoroji’s  Speeches  and  Writings.— With  a 
portrait.  Rs.  Two.  To  Subscribers  of  the  44  Indian 
Review,”  Re.  1-8. 

Glimpses  of  the  Orient  to-day.— By  Saint  Nihal 
Singh.  Price  Re.  1.  To  Subscribers  of  the  44  Indian 
Review,”  As.  12. 

•The  Indian  National  Congress.— An  account  of  its 
origin  and  growth.  Pull  text  of  all  the  Presidential 
Addresses.  Reprint  of  all  the  Congress  Resolutions. 
Extracts  from  all  the  Welcome  Addresses.  Portraits  of 
the  Congress  Presidents.  Over  1,200  pages  Crown  8vo. 
Rs,  3.  To  Subscribers  of  44  The  Indian  Review,”  Rs.  2-8i 
Indian  Military  Expenditure.— By  Mr,  Dinshaw 
Edulji  Wacha.  As.  4, 

Recent  Indian  Finance. — By  Mr.  Dinsha  Edulji 
Wacha.  Price  As.  4o 

* Indian  Railway  Finance. — By  Mr.  D.  E.  Waoha.  As  .4. 


O.  A.  Natesan  & Co.,  Bunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras*! 

The  Indian  People. — By  collecting  the  speeches  and 
writings  of  Dr.  Rash  Behari  Ghose.  Swami  Vivekananda, 
the  Honorable  Mr.  Gopal  Krishna  Gokhale,  Lord 
Morley,  he  has  done  a distinct  service  to  both  the 
younger  and  elder  generation  of  Indians  ; for  these  are 
books  which  the  younger  people  like  to  have  constantly 
by  their  side  to  study  and  the  elders  to  refer  to 
•occasionally. 


INDUSTRIAL  INDIA 

BY  MB.  GLYN  BARLOW,  M.A. 
CONTENTS. 

1.  Patriotism  in  Trade.  2.  Co-operation.  3.  Industrial 
Exhibitions.  4.  The  Inquiring  Mind.  5.  Investigation. 
6.  Indian  Art.  7.  Indian  Stores,  8.  India’s  Customers* 
9.  Turning  the  Corner.  10.  Conclusion. 

SECOND  EDITION 

Re*  A To  Subseribers  of  the  “ Indian  Review As,  I2¥ 

SELECT  PRESS  OPINIONS. 

“ The  Madras  Mail. Throughout  the  book  there  is  a 
cheery  note  of  optimism  which  ought  to  be  encouraging 
to  those  who  are  exerting  themselves  to  bring  about 
improvements. 

“ The  Madras  Times” — This  little  book  is  well  written, 
well  edited  and  well  published,  and  we  can  safely 
recommend  our  Indian  friends  to  read,  mark  and  inward- 
ly digest  its  contents. 

“ The  Daily  Post”  Bangalore . — The  book  is  an 
eminently  readable  one,  and  if  it  does  not  prove  useful 
that  will  not  be  due  to  the  fault  of  the  writer. 

" The  Indian  Spectator” — Every  young  man  in  India 
ought  to  read  Mr.  Glyn  Barlow’s  book. 

G.  A.  Natesan  & Co..  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras® 

The  Bombay  Gazette. — Overflows  with  good  advice 
to  industrial  and  trading  classes,  which  they  would  do 
well  to  consider. 

The  Indian  Magazine  and  Review. — This  book 
contains  an  appeal  to  Indians  to  promote  industries  in 
their  own  country  on  principles  of  combination,  and  the 
practical  question  is  discussed,  how  far  this  is  possible 
at  present,  united  efforts  being  there  so  little  understood 
or  attempted. 

The  Englishman. — The  book  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  public-spirited  man  in  this  country. 


Essays  on  Mian  Economics 

BY  THE  LATE  MAHADEV  GOYIND  RANADE. 

Contents  : — Indian  Political  Economy  ; the  Re- 
organisation of  Real  Credit  in  India ; Netherlands 
India  and  Culture  System ; Present  State  of  Indian 
Manufacture  and  Outlook  of  the  same  ; Indian  Foreign 
Emigration  ; Iron  Industry — Pioneer  Attempts ; Indus- 
trial Conference  ; Twenty  Years’  Review  of  Census 
Statistics ; Local  Government  in  England  and  India ; 
Emancipation  of  Serfs  in  Russia  ; Prussian  Land  Legis- 
lation and  the  Bengal  Tenancy  Bill ; the  Law  of  Land 
Sale  in  British  India. 

Rs*  2 . To  Subscribers  of  the  “ Indian  Review Re.  1-8; 

SELECT  OPINIONS. 

India. — Indispensable  upon  the  shelves  of  £ every 
student  of  Indian  Politics. 

The  Political  Science  Quarterly.— The  author 
not  only  has  a complete  command  of  English  but 
uncovers  with  great  skill  the  mistakes  made  by  the 
British  in  applying  the  maxims  of  English  Political 
Economy  to  Indian  conditions. 

A.  Natesan  & Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras* 

The  West  Coast  Spectator. — This  is  a very  valuable 
contribution  to  Indian  Political  Economy,  and  should 
prove  extremely  useful  just  now  when  important  questions 
relating  to  the  development  of  our  country’s  resources 
are  engaging  the  attention  of  the  people.  The  book  should 
find  a place  in  all  libraries  and  may  with  advantage  be 
used  by  all  college  students  and  others  who  wish  to  have 
information  about  the  country’s  industrial  resources. 


THE  SWADESHI  MOVEMENT 

A SYMPOSIUM  BY 

Representative  Indians  and  Anglo-Indians 

Contents .— -Dadabhai  Naoroji  ; H.  H.  The  Gaek- 
war  of  Baroda  ; The  Hon.  Mr.  G.  K.  Gokhale  ; The  Hon. 
Dr.  Rash  Behari  Ghose  ; The  Hon.  Sir  Vitaldas  Damodar 
Thackersey  ; The  Hon.  Md.  Yusuf  Khan  Bahadur  ; Mrs. 
Annie  Besant ; Rajah  Peary  Mohun  Mukerjee ; Sister 
Nivedita;  Lala  Lajpat  Rai;  Dewan  Bahadur  K.  Krishna- 
swamy  Row;  The  Hon.  Mr.  Harikishen  Lai;  Babu 
Surendranath  Banerjea  ; Rai  Bahadur  Lala  Baij  Nath; 
Dewan  Bahadur  Ragunatha  Row;  Romesh  Ch under 
Dutt,  c.i.e.,  i.c.s.;  Mr.  A.  Cbaudhuri ; Hon.  Mr. 
Parekh  ; Mr.  D.  E.  Wacha;  Hon.  Pandit  Madan  Mohan 
Malaviya ; Mr.  Aswini  Kumar  Datta ; The  Hon.  Mr. 
Krishnaswamy  I}rer ; Hon.  Mr.  Ambica  Charan  Muzum- 
dar ; Dewan  Bahadur  Ambalal  S.  Desai ; Mr.  G.  S. 
Arundale;  Sir  Charles  Elliot,  Mr.  David  Gostling; 
Rajah  Prithwipai  Singh,  Rai  Bahadur  P.  Ananda 
Charlu,  c.i.e,  ; Sir  E.  C.  Buck,  k.c.s.i.  ; Dr.  Ananda  K. 
Coomaraswamv ; Mr.  Mujibur  Rahman;  Abdul  Rasul, 
Esq.,  Bar.-at-Law;  Babu  Tara  Prasanna  Mukerji;  Dewan 
Bahadur  Govindaraghava  Iyer  ; Mr.  Abdul  Halim  Ghuz- 
navi;  Rao  Bahadur  R.  N.  Mudholkar ; His  Honor  Sir 
Herbert  T.  White ; Mr.  Charles  W.  McKinn ; Mr.  Bal 
Gangadhar  Tilak  ; Mr.  Hemendra  Prasad  Ghose  ; Pandit 
Rambaj  Dutt ; Mr.  Mushir  Hosain  Kidwai,  Bar.-at-Law . 

•j  The  book  also  contains  the  views  of  H.  E.  Lord  Minto, 
H.  E.  Sir  Arthur  Lawley,  H.  H.  Sir  Andrew  Fraser  and 
Lord  Ampthill. 

Price  Re.  I.  To  Subscribers  of  the  w Revieiv  ” As.  12 . 
G.  A.  Natesan  & Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras. 

The  Jame  Jamshad. — We  consider  this  book  worthy 
of  .special  study. 

Sir  Roper  Lethbridge , K.  C.  I.  ^.—Students  of 
economies  and  of  social  science  throughout  the  world 
owe  a deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Messrs.  Natesan  for  the 
admirable  series  of  little  volumes  containing  all  these 
valuable  speeches  and  essays. 

The  Mussalman . — Calculated  to  amply  repay  perusal. 


Essay*  on  Indian  Art,  Industry  & Education 

BY  E.  B.  HA  YELL 

Late  Principal,  Government  School  of  Arts , Calcutta . 

“ Author  of  Indian  Sculpture  and  Painting etc. 

All  these  Essays  deal  with  questions  which  continue 
i;o  possess  a living  interest.  The  superstitions  which 
they  attempt  to  dispel  still  loom  largely  in  popular 
imagination,  and  the  reforms  they  advocate  still  remain, 
to  be  carried  out.  * * * 

Contents  '. — -The  Taj  and  Its  Designers , The  Revival 
-of  Indian  Handicraft,  Art  and  Education  in  India,  Art 
and  University  Reform  in  India,  Indian  Administration 
and  * Swadeshi  ’ and  the  Uses  of  Art. 

SELECT  OPINIONS. 

The  Englishman , Calcutta Mr.  Havell’s  research- 
es and  conclusions  are  always  eminently  readable.  * * * 
His  pen  moves  with  his  mind  and  his  mind  is  devoted  to 
the  restoration  of  Indian  Art  to  the  position  it  formerly 
occupied  in  the  life  of  the  people,  to  its  reclamation  from. 
Hie  degradation  into  which  Western  ideals,  falsely  applied, 
have  plunged  it,  and  to  its  application  as  an  inspiring 
force  to  all  Indian  progress  and  development.  * * * It  is 
full  of  expressions  of  high'1  practical  utility,  and  entirely 
free  from  the  jargon  of  the  posturing  art  enthusiast. 
%The  Modern  Review , — We  may  at  once  express  our 
emphatic  conviction  that  it  is  a remarkable  book,  destin- 
ed to  leave  its  impress  on  the  current  thought  of  India, 
and  to  guide  her  efforts  into  n ew  channels,  to  her  great 
glory  and  honour.  Crown  8vo.,  200  pp.  ^ 

Re.  1-4 . To  Subscribers  of  the  “ Indian  Beview ,”  Re.  /. 

G.  A.  Natesan  & ( o.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  MadraSr 

The  Harvest  Field. — Anything  that  will  make  India 

more  beautiful  appeals  powerful  to  us 

The  Essays  are  interesting. 

The  Christian  Patriot. — All  are  thoughtful  and 
inspiring  articles  and  stimulate  the  reader  to  think  of 
new  paths  for  the  rising  generation  and  avoid  beaten 
and  overcrowded  tracks  in  which  many  young  men  are 
still  content  to  walk. 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF 

INDIAN  AGRICULTURE 

SOME  LESSONS  FROM  AMERICA 

By  Mrs.  Saint  Nihal  Singh 

AUTHOR  OF 

•*  The  House  Hygienic  *’  “ My  Favourite  Recipes  ” 
t0  How  to  Make  Good  Things  to  Eat  " 

“ The  Virtues  of  Varnish etc , 
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Crown  8vo,  160  pages 
Price  Re.  /.  To  Subscribers , As.  12, 


G.  A.  Natesan  & Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras 

The  Indian  Nation — Cultured,  energetic  and  enter- 
prising publishers  of  Madras. 

The  Kayastha  Messenger  : — The  worthy  publishers 
have  laid  the  educated  classes  under  a deep  debt  of 
gratitude  by  placing  before  them  interesting,  useful  and 
cheap  publications. 

The  Moulmein  Advertiser: — The  many  valuable 
booklets  published  by  Messrs.  Natesan  & Co.,  on 
subjects  of  the  deepest  interest  and  value  to  India  should 
fill  a recognised  place  in  the  library  of  every  student  of 
India,  past  and  present. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


AGRICULTURAL  INDUSTRIES  IN  INDIA 

BY  MR.  SEEDICK  R.  SAYANI 

WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  BY 

SIR  VITALDHAS  DAMODAR  THACKERSEY 
Contents  : — Agriculture  ; Rice  ; Wheat  ; Cotton  ; 
Sugar-Cane;  Jute;  Oilseeds;  Acacia;  Wattle  Barks; 
Sunn  Hemp  ; Camphor  ; Lemon-Grass  Oil ; Ramie  ; 
Rubber  ; Minor  Proaucts  ; Potatoes  ; Fruit  Trade  ; Lac 
Industry  ; Tea  and  Coffee  ; Tobacco  ; Manures;  Subsidiary 
Industries ; Sericulture  ; Apiculture  ; Floriculture  ; 
Cattle-Farming;  Dairy  Industry  ; Poultry-Raising  ; An* 
Appeal, 

Sir  Vitaldhas  Thackersey  writes  : — 

Mr.  S.  R.  Savani,  I think,  has  given  valuable  informa- 
tion regarding  the  present  state  and  future  possibilities 
of  the  principal  cultivated  crops  of  India. 

Re,  /.  To  Subscribers  of  the  “ Indian  Review  ” As.  12* 

Mr.  W.  H.  Sharp,  Director  op  Public  Instruction, 
Bombay.  “ Agricultural  Industries  in  India”  by  Seedick 
R.  Savani,  price  Rupee  One,  and  published  by  G.  A. 
Natesan  & Co.,  Esplanade,  Madras,  is  recommended  as 
a book  suitable  for  the  Libraries  of  Secondary  Schools 
in  this  Presidency. 

H.  E.  Ths  Governor  op  Bombay  hopes  that  it  may 
have  a wide  circulation  and  stimulate  the  introduction 
of  the  improvements  which  are  so  necessary  if  India  is  to 
reach  its  full  economic  development  as  a producing 
country. 

G.  A.  Natesan  & Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras. 

The  Provincial  Times Messrs.  G.  A,  Natesan 
Publishers,  Esplanade,  Madras,  have  issued  a series  of* 
books  not  alone  of  interest  to  a general  reader,  but  of 
value  as  references  and  historical  records. 

The  Indian  Witness  : — G,  A.  Natesan  & Co.,  Madras, 
are  making  quite  a name  for  themselves  by  their  varied 
publications. 

The  Empire: — That  ferociously  enterprising  firm  of 
publishers,  Messrs.  G.  A.  Natesan  & Co..  Madras. 


Indian  Industrial  and  Economic  Problems 

BY  V ,G.  kale,;m.  a. 


Professor , Fergusson™  College , Poona . 

CONTENTS. 

Preface. — Imperialism  and  Imperial  Federation — 
An  Imperial  Customs  Union  and  Tariff  Reform — The 
Present  Economic  Condition  of  India— The  Problem  of 
High  Prices — Twenty -five  Years’  Survey  of  Indian 
Industries — The  Labour  Problem  in  India — The  Break- 
down of  Boycott — Swadeshi  and  Boycott — National 
Economics  and  India — High  Prices  and  Currency — 
Fiscal  Freedom  and  Protection  for  India — Indian  Pro- 
tectionism— Preferential  Duties — India  and  Imperial 
Preference. 

PREFACE. 

The  author  is  a moderate  though  a staunch  protection- 
ist, and  has  taken  a calm  and  dispassionate  view  of  the 
whole  question.  While  he  condemns  unmitigated  free 
trade  as  an  unsuitable  economic  policy  for  India,  and 
puts  in  a vigorous  plea  for  the  protection  of  indigenous 
Industries  by  the  state,  he  is  careful  in  pointing  out  the 
real  scope  and  limitations  of  Indian  protectionism. 
The  status  of  India  in  the  British  Empire  has  much 
economic  significance  which  has  been  brought  out  in  not 
a few  of  the  chapters.  The  author’s  conclusions  are 
throughout  based  upon  a close  study  of  facts  and  figures 
and  upon  careful  deliberation  and  no  effort  has  been 
spared  to  procure  and  make  use  of  all  available  inform- 
ation. 

PRICE  RE.  ONE. 

To  Subscribers  of  the  Indian  Review , Annas . 12. 


G.  A.  Natesan  & Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras. 

Phcenix: — Prof.  Kale  is  a well  known  writer  on  Indian 
economics.  His  writings  always  command  the  respect 
and  attention  of  the  educated  people.  The  book  is  worth 
a close  study,  for  India’s  industrial  and  economical 
problems  are  complex  and  varied. 


AMU  SING  READING ; — Annas  Four  Each . 

New  Indian  Tates . — Nineteen  amusing  and  in- 
structive tales.  By  Mr.  C.  Hayavadana  Rau,  Fellow  of 
the  Anthropological  Institute,  London.  Price  As.  4. 

Tales  of  Raya  and  Appaji. — By  T.  M.  Sundaram. 
Sixteen  amusing  and  instructive  stories.  The  stories  are 
characterised  by  a great  deal  of  wit  and  humour  Price 
As,  4, 

Tales  of  Komati  Wit  and  Wisdom.—  Twenty-five 
amusing  and  instructive  stories.  By  G.  Hayavadana  Rau, 
b.a.,  b.l.  Price  As.  4. 

Tales  of  Tennali  Raman. — The  famous  Court 
Jester  of  Southern  India.  Twenty-one  Amusing  Stories. 
By  Pandit  S.  M.  Natesa  Sastri.  Third  Edition.  As.  4. 

Folklore  of  the  Telugus. — A collection  of  forty-two 
highly  amusing  and  instructive  tales.  By  G.R.Subramiak 
Pantulu.  Price  >4s.  4. 

Tates  of  Mari  ad  a Raman.  Twenty-one  Amusing 
Stories.  By  P.  Ramackandra  Row  Avergal,  Retired 
Statutpry  Civilian.  Second  Edition.  Price  As.  4. 

T he  Son- in- Law  Abroad,  and  other  Indian  folk-tales 
of  Fun,  Folly,  Cleverness,  Cunning,  Wit  aad  Humour. 
By  P.  Ramachandra  Rao,  b.a.,  b.l.,  Retired  Statutory 
Civilian.  Second  Edition.  As.  4. 


Maitreyi : A Vedic  Story  in  Six  Chapters.  By 
Pandit  Sitanath  Tattvabhushan.  Second  Edition.  As.  4. 

C.  A.  Natesan  & Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras. 

The  Madras  Mail A delightful  collection  of  witty 
tales]and 'anecdotes.  The  stories  are  quaint  and  clever. 

The  Madras  Standard: — Popular  Tales  abounding 

is  fun  and  humour Ought  to  be  of  great  interest 

and  amusement  especially  to  the  foreign  reader  and  the 
folk-lorist.  The  book  is  well  suited  to  while  away  agree- 
ably enough  an  idle  half-hour  during  a railway  journey. 

Punjab  Educational  Journal: — These  tales  are 
simple  but  very  amusing. 


Biographies  of  Eminent  Indians 

A Series  of  Uniform  Booklets  each  with  a Portrait 
Foolscap  Svo . Price  As.  Four  each 


The  aim  of  this  Series  is  to  present  within  a short 
compass  sketches  of  the  lives  and  careers  of  all  eminent 
Indians.  - Each  Volume  besides  giving  a succinct  bio- 
graphical sketch  contains  copious  extracts  from  the 
speeches  and  writings  of  the  personages  described.  The 
Series  has  been  pronounced  by  the  Press  to  be  “the 
most  welcome  addition  to  Indian,  biographical  and 
critical  literature.” 

Dadabhai  Naoroji  K.  T.  Telang 

Sir  P.  M,  Mehta  Surendranath  Banerjea 

Binsha  Edulji  Wacha  Koraesh  Chunder  Dutt 

Mahadev  Govind  Ranale  Ananda  Mohan  Bose 


Sri  Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa 
Swami  Yivekananda 
Hon.  Mr.*G.  K.  Gokhale 
Br  : Rash  Behari  Ghose 
Lala^Lajpat  Rai 
Ravi  Varma 
Toru*Dutfc  ^ 


W.  C,  Bonnerjee 
Budruddin  Tyabji 
Sir  Syed  Ahmed 
Lai  Mohun  Ghose 
M.  K.  Gandhi 
Madan  Mohan  Malaviya 
Babu  Kristo  Das  Pal 
R.  N.  Mudholkar 


>5li£^JSs^JlEach„  1 Doz-  at  a time  As.  3 each. 

fiS^jNaiesanf&lCq^Suiikurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras. 


UNIFORM  WITH  THE  ABOVE. 

SWAMI  RAM  TIRATH. 

V.  KRISHNASWAMI AIYAR.  C.S.I. 
DEWAN  C.  RANGACHARLU. 

DEWAN  BAHADUR  RAGUNATHA  RAU. 
RAHIMTULLA  MOHAMED  sayani. 

H H.  THE  AGHA  KHAN. 

RAJA  RAM  MOHAN  ROY. 

KESHUB  CHUNDER  SEN- 
ISHWAR  CHANDRA  VIDYASAGAR. 

J.  N.  TATA. 


The  “Friends  of  India”  Series 


This  is  a new  Series  of  short  biographical  sketches  of 
eminent  men  who  have  laboured  for  the  good  of  India, 
which  the  Publishers  venture  to  think  will  be  a welcome 
addition  to  the  political  and  historical  literature  of  the 
country.  These  biographies  are  so  written  as  to  form  a 
gallery  of  portraits  of  permanent  interest  to  the  student 
as  well  as  to  the  politician.  Copious  extracts  from  the 
speeches  and  writings  of  the  “Friends  of  India”  on 
Indian  Affairs  are  given  in  the  sketches.  Each  volume 
has  a frontispiece  and  is  grieed  at  As.  4 a copy. 

Lord  Morley  Charles  Bradlaugh 

Lord  Ripon  John  Bright 

Sir  William  Y/edderburn  Henry  Fawcett 


Mrs.  Annie  Besant 
Lord  Minto 
Edmund  Burke 


Mr.  A.  0.  Hume 
Sir  Henry  Cotton 
Lord  Macaulay 


The  Leader : — Will  be  a welcome  addition  to  the 
?ol  itical  and  historical  literature  of  the  country. 

The  Modern  Review  : — On  the  cover  of  each  volume  is 
printed  a portrait  of  the  subject  of  the  sketch  and  the 
stories  are  told  in  a lively  and  interesting  manner,  with 
short  extracts  from  notable  speeches  delivered.  The 
series  should  be  welcome  to  the  public. 

The  Central  Hindu  College  Magazine : — Useful  little 
biographies  of  well-known  men  and  women.  These  keep 
us  up  to  date,  and  the  price,  four  annas  each,  makes  a 
small  library  possible  for  all. 

ASc  4 each . 6 (Six)  at  a time  As.  3 each , 


G.  A.  Natesan  & Co.,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  Madras* 


SISTER  NIVEDITA.  A Sketch  of  Her  Life  and 
Her  Services  to  India.  Price  Annas  Four. 

T The  Harvest  Fitfd.  The  little  books  are  written  in  a 
pleasant  style,  and  contain  extracts  from  the  important 
speeches  of  these  men. 

The  Empire . Admirable  little  biographies. 

The  Central  Hindu  College  Magazine : — Useful 
little  biographies  of  well-known  men  and  women.  These 
keep  us  up  to  date,  and  the  price,  four  annas  each 
makes  a‘small  library’possible  forjall . 


The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Baddtia 

BY  THE  ANAGARIKA  DHARMAPALA 

This  is  a clear  and  concise  account  of  the  life  and 
Teachings  of  Lord  Buddha  written  by  a well-known 
Buddhist  authority  and, in  a style  specially  intended 
for  non-Buddhists.  The  book  is  bound  to  be  widely 
circulated  and  appreciated. 

Contents : — Introductory,  Birth  of  the  Future 
Buddha,  The  Boyhood  of  the  Future  Buddha,  The 
Initiation  of  the  Buddhisat,  The  great  Renunciation* 
The  Ascetic  Life,  The  Characteristics  of  the  Buddha, 
The  Philosophy  of  the  Buddha,  Skandas,  The  Gospel 
of  Destruction,  The  Essentials  of  the  Religion,  The 
Decline  of  Buddhism,  The  Ethics  of  Righteous- 
ness, The  Brahmachari  Life,  Analysis,  The  Four 
Stages  of  Holiness.  Appendix  : Buddha’s  Renunci- 
ation. (Extracts  from  “ The  Life  of  Buddha  ” by 
Asvaghosha  Bodhisatva.) 

The  Indian  Social  Reformer . — The  Anagarika 
Dharmapala’s  “ Life  and  Teachings  of  Buddha  is 
written  from  an  entirely  Indian  point  of  view  and  is 
well  worth  reading. 

The  Tribune . — Althougn  it  is  written  by  a 
Buddhist  missionary  we  are  glad  to  find  that  it  has. 
been  given  such  a form  as  will  interest  Buddhists  and 
non- Buddhists  alike. 

PRICE  ANNAS  TWELVE 

To  subscribers  of  “The  Indian  Review," 
ANNAS  EIGHT 

G.  A.  NATESAN  & CO.,  3,  Sunkurama  Chetty  Street,  MADRAS- 

The  annual  subscription  to  the  Indian  Review  is 
Rs.  6 (Five)  only  including  postage.  Subscription  can 
commence  from  any  month.  If  you  have  not  already 
seen  the  Review  send  postage  stamps  for  As.  Four  for  a 
free  specimen  copy  to  G,  A.  Natesan  & Co.,  Madras^ 
Current  issues  are  not  given  as  specimen  copies 


Biographies  of  Eminent  Indians 


A Series  of  Uaitorm  Booklets  each  |t vith  \\a  Portrait 

FOOLSCAP  8 vo.  PRICE  ANNAS  FOUR  EACH. 


The  aim  of  this  series  is  to  present  within  a short 
•compass  sketches  of  the  lives  and  careers  of  all  eminent 
Indians.  Each  volume  besides  giving  a succinct  bio- 
graphical sketch  contains  copious  extracts  from  the 
speeches  and  writings  of  the  personages  described. 
The  series  has  been  pronounced  by  the  Press  to  be 
“ the  most  welcome  addition  to  Indian  biographical 
and  critical  literature”  : 

DADABHAI  NAOROJI- 

SIR  P.  M.  MEHTA. 

DINSHAW  EDULJI  WACHA- 

MAHADEV  GOVIND  RANADE- 

SRI  RAMAKRISHNA  PARAMAHAMSA. 

W.  C.  BONNERJEE. 

SWAMI  VIVEKANANDA. 

THE  HON-  MR.  G-  K-  GOKHALE. 

THE  HON.  DR.  RASH  BEHARI  GHOSE. 

LALA  LAJPAT  RAI. 

BABU  SURENDRANATH  BANERJEA. 

R0ME3II  CHUNDER  DDTT. 

ANANDA  MOHAN  BOSE. 

BUDRUDDIN  TYABJI. 


<r.  A.  NATESAN  & CO..  ESPLANADE.  MADRAS. 


SELECT  OPINIONS  ON 


THE  INDIAN  REVIEW 

THE  ANGLO-AMERICAN  GAZETTE.-Adr 

ably  compiled  and  carefully  edited. 

REV.  J. T.  SUNDERLAND,  Toronto,  Canada.- 
read  your  4 Review  ’ with  great  interest  and  profit.  It  see 
to  me  able  and  candid,  and  well  adapted  to  give  such 
formation  about  India  as  is  needed  in  this  part  of 
world,  but  which  we  have  so  few  opportunities  for  ga 
ing.  * * * I wish  the  4 Indian  Review  ’ could  be  placee 
many  public  libraries  in  Canada,  the  United  States  £ 
England.  It  would  do  a silent  but  telling  work.” 

THE  LATE  MR.  WILLIAM  DIGBY,  C I.E.  “* 

In  its  way — an  admirable  way — I think  the  4 Review,’  wh 
emanates  from  Madras,  is  an  exceptionally  interest] 
monthly  publication,  and  I congratulate  Madras  not  oj 
on  leading  the  wav  with  a monthly  ‘Review,5  but  on  the  * 
cellence  of  its  lead.” 

MR.  J.  HERBERT  ROBERTS,  M.  P.— “Let 

congratulate  you  on  the  admirable  editorials  of  this  int 
esting  monthly.  I appreciate  highly  your  many  servic 
to  the  cause  of  progress  in  India.” 

THE  TRIBUNE.  — Mr.  Natesan  is  to-  be  congrat 
lated  at  the  success  he  has  attained  in  making  1 
t4Review”a  storehouse  of  pleasant  and  instructive  readir 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW.  — There  is  i 

periodical  in  India  which  approaches  it  for  the  moru 
It  caters  for  all  readers,  and  should  prove  a welcoi 

addition  to  the  reading  tables  of^ first  grade  collegt 

« 

The  annual  subscription  to  the  44  INDIA 
REVIEW ” is  Rs.  Five . Subscription  can  commeri 
from  any  month.  Any  one  who  wifyiek  to  buy  boo. 
at  the  reduced  rates  must  remit  Rs.  5,  one  yeai 
subscription  to  the  u Review  ” in  ^advance.  If  yi 
have  not  already  seen  the  44  Indian  Review”  send 
postage  stamp  for  As.  Two , for  a free  specimen  copi 
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